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before the gates of Granada on 2 January, 
1492, and thus ended the Moorish interlude in 
Spain which had persisted through seven centuries. 
Slowly the Mohammedans had been beaten back from 
Burgos, far in the North, from Toledo, from Mallorca, 
from Seville; and the final capture of Granada 
by the Catholic Kings marked the end of a civilization 
distinguished for the development of science, the arts, 
and all of the refined graces of life. As immigrant 
and colonist the Moor at first had shown greater 
virility but, as the native population gained resolution 
to repel him, the struggle grew more evenly balanced, 
and Christian energy and zeal were matched against 
Moorish subtlety and skill. There were long periods 
of deadlock or truce during which the contenders dwelt 
side by side, intermarried, and blended their separate 
characteristics. In Toledo this blending is strongly 
evident and though the imprint of the Moorish in- 
fluence is discernible in almost every province it is in 
the South, where the Moor dwelt longest and in 
greatest tranquillity, that his qualities are most keenly 
felt. Granada, Seville and Cordova were for ages 
almost purely Moorish towns. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries Cordova was a vast city of many hundred 
thousand souls—a famous centre of learning. Palaces 
and villas, with their courts and gardens, then thickly 
covered the vega which now surrounds the shrunken 
city. Where Caliphs took their pleasure, and phil- 
osophers discoursed, the goat herd tends his flock or 
the modern husbandman his vineyard. Within the 
great Mosque of Cordova a Christian Church rears its 
nave; and below the Alhambra Hill in the Cathedral 
of Granada lie the bones of Los Reyes Catolicos, the 
conquerors of Boabdil. 
In many Spanish towns Moorish and Christian wit- 
nesses stand side by side or lean one against the other. 


B tie capitulated to Ferdinand and Isabella 


It is so even in Granada and yet by some strange irony 
and despite the great works of Spanish genius scat- 
tered throughout the land, the Red Palace on the leafy 
hill above Granada, from which the last Moorish 
Chieftain went forth in surrender, holds now, and 
has held for centuries, a supreme place in popular 
imagination. One cannot well think of Spain without 
picturing the Alhambra, or conjuring up romantic 
legends out of Scheherezade’s Stories of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights. : 

It is not by the Christian Cathedral or by any work 
of Spanish architecture that the traveler is drawn to 
Granada. The city today is mean and uninteresting, 
shabby and second rate. The antiquarians are here 
more daring and resourceful than elsewhere, and the 
seeker after the True should be cautioned against many 
pitfalls. But the Alhambra and the Ginalarife at- 
tract countless tourists and satisfy their most exotic 
conceptions of Romance. Most of these visitors hurry 
through the town and stay on the hill near the Alham- 
bra Park, either at the old Washington Irving, the 
newer Alhambra Palace Hotel with its fine view, or 
at one of the pensions near by. Each envies the other. 
We stayed at the Washington Irving with a traveling 
company of bull fighters who dined with much gusto 
in a private salon. It was the week of the Feria and 
the Corrida had been postponed from day to day on 
account of rain. Valiant though they may have been, 
our torreros did not look very heroic without their 
capes and satin breeches. They seemed callow and 
ordinary, like a bush league baseball team, but no doubt 
they chafed at their inaction, which for their manager, 
at least, was expensive, and hungered for the plaudits 
of the crowd. 

Another feature of the Feria which had also been 
postponed took place on the night of our arrival. Ro- 
mantic travelers always visit the Alhambra by moon- 
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GRANADA—THE GINALARIFE: 
CourT OF THE AQUEDUCT 


light and hope to wander among its courts in com- 
parative solitude. This evening, however, motors full 
of gaily dressed Granadinos came honking up the hill, 
their headlights illuminating the shadowy recesses of 
the Alameda and frightening the nightingales. We 
followed the crowd to the huge palace which Charles 
V had begun on such a grandiose scale, but which 
happily for Spanish prestige remains unfinished. By day 
it seems a dull and pompous Renaissance excrescence, 
banal and vainglorious beside the delicate and elegant 
relics of Moorish workmanship. But we found its 
great circular court, decorated for the Fiesta, with the 
spangled heavens for its ceiling, and filled with the 
flower of Granadine society, immensely effective. In 
the bays of the upper colonnade soft-hued lanterns 
swung and over the parapets were hung as many 
beautiful Alpujarra rugs as the town possessed. On 
one side a stage was set for the performance, which 
was to consist of alternate numbers of dancing by the 
most accomplished performers of the region, and of 
those strange folk songs, with their éerie music, which 
have been sung for centuries. The crowd in the arena 
made great bouquets of color, for the women wore 
their gayest shawls, their most precious mantillas, and 
their most astonishing combs. 

They sat together in clumps of from twelve to 
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twenty, and the men—more sombrely garbed—were 
likewise grouped. There was any amount of masculine 
staring and it seemed quite comme il faut to stand on 
one’s chair and sweep the circle from one group of 


fluttering fans to another. The dancing was grace- 
ful, and fervid, and dramatic; but the long wailing 
cries and refrains of the songs seemed to arouse the 
crowd to the greatest pitch of enthusiasm. Each song 
began with a slow chant to the accompaniment of a 
guitar, the singer sometimes beating time with the 
palms of her hands. The recitative would continue 
and then work up to a cry of agony or of triumph to 
which the whole audience would electrically respond 
in an echo of the final note. One woman and a man, 
a rustic figure known as “the farmer of Jerez,” seemed 
to be particular favorites, but the crowd was warmly 
responsive to every artist and everybody had a beauti- 
ful time. 

The Palace of Charles V is, however, not the 
Alhambra, and one forgets it, or ignores it, as one 
stands in the Court of the Myrtles and sees the lacy 
facade of the Hall of the Ambassadors reflected in 
the pool which its arcades enclose. We forget Fer- 
dinand and his fiery Queen and all their zealous sub- 
jects as we wander through the cool courts and pas- 
sages, and try to people the lofty apartments with 
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GRANADA—GARDENS OF THE GINALARIFE: 
Tue AVENUE OF CYPRESSES 


Caliphs, Sultanas and dancing girls. Here is a palace 
designed for delight, set high on what seems an im- 
pregnable hill and ringed round with ramparts and 
watch towers. Its walls of solid red masonry, rising 
out of the flanks of the hill, give no hint of the delicacy 
of its tiled and stalactited chambers. If the carved 
and diapered plaster walls and arches supported on 
slender marble colonnettes, if the honeycombed ceil- 
ings and tessellated floors of the interior lead us to the 
hasty conclusion that the Moorish architects ignored 
structures and knew only how to play with surfaces, 
we must pause in our judgment as we view the rugged 
outline of this fortress palace from the neighboring hill 
of the Albaicin. The Albaicin is separated from the 
Alhambra Hill by a deep gorge running almost due 
east and west at the base of which trickles the nar- 
row River Darro. The Tower of Comares rises 
stark and sheer above the valley of the Darro, 
thick, and Roman, in its massiveness and strength. 
From this side the fortress seems quite unassail- 
able and bastions and towers protect it on the west, 
south and east. The gate called the Puerta Judi- 
Ciaria is sixty-seven feet high and almost fifty feet 
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through, and here six men could defy a thousand. 
Secure within a fortress, thus protected, the Caliph 
and his court could look down upon the teeming city 
and far out across the vega to the snowy range of the 
Sierra Nevada, resigned to dreams of dalliance and 


delight. Mohammed I, who reigned from 1232 to 
1272, was the first to take up his residence on the 
Alhambra Hill. More than a hundred years later the 
Court of the Myrtles and the Court of the Lions were 
completed under Mohammed V. These are the largest 
open patios and on the whole the most elegant and 
sumptuous, but there are numerous smaller courts and 
gardens, corridors, and casketlike chambers designed 
wholly to delight the senses. The sound of water is 
everywhere and the scent of flowers and aromatic 
plants. In the Sala de las Embajadores the Sultan re- 
ceived distinguished deputations, and in the more 
secluded apartments, no doubt, the ladies of the Harem 
reclined on silken cushions and listened to the songs 
of poets and minstrels, sighing and saying with Orsino, 
“If music be the food of love, play on; give me excess 
of it.” What was the food of love we do not know 
and what they actually ate or drank we can only con- 
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jecture. One may see the Queen’s boudoir and the 
royal baths, but we do not remember the kitchens nor 
any room like a dining room. We fancy obsequious 
slaves offering pomegranates and all beautiful globular 
fruits, sugared rose leaves, spices, strange nuts, honey, 
the milk of white does, syrups and the tongues of 
peacocks, but none of the fleshy foods which we enjoy. 
There is now no clutter of furniture about, and prob- 
ably never was; none of the impediments, none of the 
knick-knacks on which we have grown to depend. 
The rooms have an antiseptic bareness that is not bar- 
ren, for the faint traces of color remaining in the 
incised plaster, the iridescence of tiled walls, the pat- 
terns in the marble floors, and the elaborately wrought 
carpentry of the artesonado ceilings create an effect of 
extreme opulence which precious rugs from Bagdad 
and rich stuffs from the Orient must have _ inor- 
dinately enhanced. 

There are smaller and more informal courts like the 
Patio de Mexuar and the shady Patio of the Daraxa 
which Washington Irving’s rooms overlooked, which 
have with their hedges, their cypresses and fragrant 
orange trees, their fountains and loggias a charm more 
intimate and understandable. 

It is easy to imagine the life of sensuous ease and 
voluptuous preoccupation with beauty that flowed from 
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generation to generation amid such entrancing sur- 


roundings. But no medieval fortress was ever more 
cunningly designed to defy the invader. Men at arms 
guarded the glacis outside the palace and stood watch 
in the Alcazaba or citadel at the prow of the hill. For 
centuries the Christian was held at bay and only as 
a result of internal contention was the Moorish power 
finally sufficiently weakened to make its conquest pos- 
sible. Opposing factions and dynasties were forever 
seeking to gain control of the reins and the resources 
of power. We may still see rust stains on the marble 
floor of the Hall of the Abencerrages said to be the 
blood of the victims of Boabdil’s violent suspicions. 

In the summer the court took up its residence in the 
Palace of the Ginalarife situated on a little rise directly 
to the east of the Alhambra Hill. The name Gina- 
larife is said to mean “Garden of the Architect” 
and there is some dim legend that it was at one time 
occupied by one of the royal artificers. To live in 
such a paradise would be compensation far beyond our 
modern standards and it is pleasant at least to play 
with the idea. The approach to the Ginalarife 
through a long avenue of cypresses is as artfully con- 
trived as any introduction to the most fantastic tale 
and is a prologue worthy of the masterpiece to which 
it leads. The gardens of the Ginalarife have been a 
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GRANADA—THE ALHAMBRA: CouRT OF THE MyRrTLEs, 
TOWARD THE HALL OF THE AMBASSADORS 


thousand times described but no mere description of 
their plan, no drawings, no sections, no photographs 
can convey any true impression of their cool, their 
leafy, their umbrageous and tranquil charm. They are 
simple yet intricate, naive but profoundly sophisticated. 
Little flights of steps lead one to different levels and 
each section has its own individuality and difference 
as in a series of connecting harmonious and beautifully 
designed rooms. At the highest point of all there is a 
Mirador or Belvedere from which one looks out to the 
Alhambra and over the Valley of the Darro to the 
Albaicin and down upon the brown roofs of Granada. 
The views from the Tower of Comares toward the 
Church of San Nicolas, as the murmurous sounds from 
the bee hive of caves and houses on the lower slope of 
the Albaicin came drifting up, seemed perfect; but 
the views from the Ginalarife carry perfection fur- 
ther. The two or three small buildings within the 
garden enclosure are not especially noteworthy. They 
are simple, informal, villa-like, a little bucolic; but 
their neglected condition and mild dilapidation give 
them an added charm. Always where we walk water 
follows us or comes to meet us. It squirts in jets and 
runs in little sluices and the balustrades of the stair- 
ways carry little tiled gutters. We hear the water 
laughing and whispering even when we cannot see 
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it, and we know that these gardens were designed in 


great good humor. There are other charming hill- 
side gardens in the world, but none so charming, none 
with the piquant individuality of the Ginalarife. 
There is no bombast about it, no “knock you in the 
eye” effect. The Acosta garden which the Bynes have 
illustrated in their book on Andalusian Gardens has a 
situation on another hill not unlike that of the Gina- 
larife, but its design is more dramatic and self-con- 
scious. Perhaps it is not fair to judge it, as it is a 
modern version of the Moorish type, still unfinished 
and lacking the ripeness which only age can give a 
garden or a building. But it seems too full of masonry, 
sculpture and revetments. It seems to have “bor- 
rowed” something from Italy and the sense of debt 
must always create a slight feeling of uneasiness. 
There are other private gardens hanging to the sides 
of the hills overlooking the city but, though the 
Spaniards love them, the Moors were the garden lovers 
without peer, and the traveler who spends his days and 
nights on the Alhambra Hill will wish to remember 
Granada as the Moors left it. The Alhambra Park 
or Alameda, a dense plantation of elms with over- 
arching branches, the haunt of countless singing birds, 
lies on the south slope of the hill outside the walls and 
its cool alleys and gurgling waters induce a fitting 
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GRANADA—THE ALHAMBRA: 
Court OF THE LIoNs 


mood in which to approach the massive Puerta Judi- 
ciaria. This grove is not Moorish, for the elms were 
planted by Wellington toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, but its spirit is not alien. 

The little Jardin de los Ardives within the walls 
on a terrace above the English tree tops is unkempt, 
romantic and retired in the true Arabic fashion, and 
its views of the delicate white-capped mountains in the 
distance are an integral feature of its design. To be 
safe within walls, private, secluded, and yet to be able 
to command some distant panorama, this was always 
the ideal which the Moor strove to achieve. 

Selfishly and naturally one longs for solitude in 
these delicious bits of paradise, but naturally and 
selfishly the Granadinos welcome and exploit a con- 
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stant stream of tourists French, English, German, 
American and South American. Guides obtrude 
themselves and offer their services for the Cathedral 
and the one or two other mediocre show places of the 
town and for Gypsy dances (to be arranged). Even the 
Gitanas themselves in their caves on the Albaicin have 
a conscious and professional air posing with their tam- 
bourines and begging brazenly. The native Spanish 
pride and dignity seem to tarnish a little in Granada, 
and we drove to the station in a bus full of the bull- 
fighters and their bloody rags, sighing like Boabdil over 
his renunciation and speculating over the comparative 
value of civilizations. 


Louis La BEAUME. 
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A Repercussion’ 


for the Convention of the American Institute of 

Architects, a Symposium participated in by Professor 
Boring of Columbia, Professor Cram of Technology, Pro- 
fessor Willcox of Oregon, William L. Steele of Iowa 
and myself (neither of the two last named professed 
professors), all actively engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture. The subject as officially announced was What is 
Precedent Doing to American Architecture?—but I de- 
clared a preference for Plagiarism as a Fine Art2 In my 
own essay, which was introductory of the subject, the 
occasion was expressly announced as an inquiry into a sub- 
ject of the gravest importance to our art and the future 
of American design, and furthermore that it was specifi- 
cally directed to the stimulation of thought on the 
subject. If applause and mirth are criteria of interest 
and success all of the papers had the most flattering 
reception possible. An invitation was extended to every- 
one to communicate his views to the JouRNAL and from 
time to time thereafter there appeared, in the JoURNAL 
and elsewhere, contributions to the topic, some of which 
indicated that the avowed object of the Symposium had 
been attained—the stimulation of thought; others regis- 
tered copious but relatively perfect failure. Nearly every 
commentator missed the point completely, however, and 
had conceived the discussion to be on “Precedent versus 
Originality,” as one phrased it. For. this confusion of 
mind the official title was perhaps responsible, and instead 
of What is Precedent Doing to American Architecture? 
one might have said What Might Thought do for Ameri- 
can Architecture? and have had a pretty accurate general 
title under which to conduct the inquiry. 

I failed before, during, and since the Symposium, to 
detect anything revolutionary or subversive in any of the 
essays. Yet I am informed that the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Institute was so profoundly agitated that 
it called a meeting of itself and organized a discussion at 
the session of the Convention the following morning, 
which seemed to my several informants to be in the nature 
of the back-fires which forest wardens set to check the 
spread of conflagrations. Of course it must have seemed 
revolutionary and subversive to attempt to make any 
one think, and no measures to prevent such a catastrophe 
could be considered too drastic for a Committee on Edu- 
cation to adopt. However, that action of the Committee 
is indirectly responsible for what I shall say to you on 
this occasion—that, and my determination to wait for one 
year to give all who wished to be heard a chance, and 
then make one general reply. For, said I to myself, if 
what our “little group of serious thinkers” said could be 
sO misunderstood and misconstrued by eminent and 
seasoned practitioners of assorted weights and sizes and 
by fully-educated persons like Committees on Education, 
what have we done to the rising generation, what in- 


LT MAY a year ago, I had the honor of organizing, 


1An address at the Dinner of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Architectural Association. 

*This symposium appears under this title in the Journat for 
June, 1924, 
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And I 
was a little dismayed, for I am very fond of the rising 
generation, so receptive and plastic and open-minded, 
exhibiting no fear at the thought of thought; in it the 
springs of youth and courage and adventure are neither 
clogged nor exhausted; and I hold it a grave offense to 


sidious poison have we ejaculated for its ruin? 


mislead younger men or give them evil counsel. So that 
when Mr. Emerson asked me to be with you here, I deter- 
mined to take up with you those questions of Precedent 
and Plagiarism and Tradition and Discipline to which 
we architects must find rational answers if American 
design is to develop rationally—that is to say, if it is to 
be informed with reason and not be the victim of caprice. 
For architecture is a rational, a reasoned art. One may 
understand caprice in painting and perhaps, though not 
so easily, in sculpture. 

But the processes by which a building is brought 
into being involve reasoning at every step—and reason- 
ing means thinking. We are all familiar with the way 
the first idea—what is commonly called inspiration— 
comes to us, sometimes nebulous, sometimes clear and 
complete out of the very air, sometimes yielding only 
to the persuasive contact of paper and pencil. Follow- 
ing the concept, however, comes the long and intricate 
process of reasoned and reasoning development of the 
germ, in which the divine spark of inspiration kindled 
within us must be kept alive, fanned with enthusiasm, 
and tended with sacrifice. 

Before we go farther in our quest of an answer I must 
make clear to you briefly what I, for one, was talking 
about, and what some of the reactions of the profession 
were. You will find all five papers and the Envoi—don’t 
neglect the Envoi, for the whole purpose of the Sym- 
posium is summed up in it—in the JourNAL for June, 
1924. The order is not quite correct—Mr. Willcox should 
be read before Mr. Steele. 

In the first place, I stated my belief that we archi- 
tects in America are plagiarists; I gave the definition of 
plagiarism as found in the Standard Dictionary to be: 
“The act of appropriating the ideas of another without 
due acknowledgment; literary or artistic theft.” And 
enunciated the profound but scrupulously polite deduction 
that a plagiarist is one who plagiarizes. I stated that 
we applaud and encourage it in each other, and in our 
schools, and give and receive awards and rewards for its 
successful exercise; that ours is the only art in which it 
is not despised and condemned; that it were bad enough 
to rob the defenseless dead but that we plagiarize from 
the living also, apparently without shame or any sense of 
its enormity or of its being a betrayal of our art. I 
cited the epidemics of the historic styles that ensue upon 
the appearance of every new book or every successful 
building. I pleaded for Style which is an eternal quality, 
of universal comprehension and acceptance, as against the 
thoughtless or indolent or senseless repetition in our own 
day of modes and fashions which another epoch had found 
suitable to its manners and customs. I believe I used the 
word “original” once, and “originality” not at all. I 
stated that we were engaged in an inquiry, not listening 
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to a lecture; that the sole purpose of the inquiry was 
the stimulation of thought on the question. And, after 
my colleagues had read their contributions, I delivered 
the Envoi, in part as follows: “ . . . Pilots of 
the Ship of Beauty for this generation, I hope that what 
has been said here today will ring in our ears like the 
bells that toll over dangerous reefs every time we put 
pencil to paper, and that we may always feel that familiar 
act to be a re-consecration to new beauty, daily renewed 
by masters, not slaves to precedent or to sloth. . . .” 

And there you have the meat of the matter—a plea that 
every time we take up our pencils we pause for a moment 
and ask ourselves whether we are about to contribute our 
little to true progress or whether we shall lazily or care- 
lessly or deliberately copy more or less completely the 
work of other men, dead or living. I say “our little,” 
for we are all workers in a great formicary and we can 
only each contribute, day by day, our individual grain 
of sand to the little hill that represents the achievement 
of the race. 

As to the comments’ upon the five essays, let us look 
them over and make our own comments. The com- 
mentators are disappointingly few. A general analysis 
reveals a tendency toward excuse of plagiarism. 

Mr. A. mistook the question under debate, thinking it 
was “Precedent versus Originality,” and went on to a 
careful definition of what “Originality” means to him. 
I have no quarrel at present with any definition of orig- 
inality for the very excellent reason that it was not under 
discussion. But he goes on to say “surely mass, propor- 
tion, scale, balance, exposure, climate, color, grades, selec- 
tion or adoption of style, and the many other require- 
ments which are the dictates of any problem, will give 
us all the necessary freedom to exercise our ingenuity and 
originality.” I do not recognize “selection or adoption of 
style” as one of the requirements dictated by any problem. 
It is precisely the conscious “selection or adoption” of 
some “style” that some other generation or epoch or cen- 
tury has evolved out of the conditions of that day or 
time, its manners and morals and habits of daily life, that 
any thinking man must deplore. Nor, since all things 
evolve, do I quite see how we are to exercise “originality.” 

Mr. B. is delightfully ironical and witty with a de- 
liciously light hand. It is difficult at times to distinguish 
the ironical from the serious, which merely gives his words 
more interest. His most striking contribution to the dis- 
cussion is his reference to “the common mind of the age” 
as being due in past times “to this happy, innocent, and 
instinctive habit of using whatever seemed to fit best, with 
no regard to the law of copyright and without any of this 
timorous compulsion to be different.” He suggests as a 
formula for good architecture the old one for a bride’s 
costume: “Something old and something new, something 
borrowed and something blue.” Now the part the “com- 
mon mind of the age” has played in the evolution of all 
art is one of the most fascinating of all questions; it is 
a big enough subject to inspire several symposia; but I 
must confine myself here to the mere remark that the 
common mind of the age functions differently in every 
age and seems to have acted much more slowly and in- 


These comments appeared in the Journat’s issues, July to De- 
cember, 1924. 
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directly in an earlier day, so far as my reading goes, 
than it does now. We live at a time of cheap and rapid, 
almost instantaneous, I had almost said simultaneous, 
reproductive processes, and everyone everywhere is aware, 
almost at once, of what everyone else is thinking or say- 
ing or doing. So that plagiarism today is at once not 
only more direct and easy but also, by the same token, so 
impersonal, due to the general dissemination of informa- 
tion, as to seem less reprehensible than it would have 
been to snoop around and steal the trade secrets of a 
fellow artist in, say, the fifteenth century. Therefore 
the common mind of the age is more active and instant 
than it has ever been, and development is accordingly very 
rapid. I have dealt with this question elsewhere and will 
not pause now to enlarge upon it. I do not believe that 
any creative period has ever pooled its artistic ideas so 
that all who wished might borrow from the common pot; 
on the contrary I do believe that the artists of former 
times guarded their own ideas and the secrets of their 
guild or shop very jealously, quite in contrast with our 
careless generosity; which makes the action of the com- 
mon mind of those times all the more fascinating to trace 
—so alluring that I must leave it at once and return to 
our commentators. 

Mr. C. says among other things: “There is everywhere 
a very unhealthy thirst for the absolutely new.” “Orig- 
inality at any cost is the slogan of its partisans. . . . 
What they want is jazz architecture.” ‘The factor of 
highest importance in design is beauty.” I am moved to 
wonder sometimes whether intelligence is not the factor 
of highest importance in design. I think we should beware 
of the dull acceptance of the doctrine so dear to the ultra- 
conservative that the best has already been done, that we 
cannot improve upon the past. That doctrine has never 
seemed to me to be intelligent. I grant you that the best 
architecture for the Greeks, the Romans, and all the rest 
of our good old friends has, undoubtedly, been done; but 
I can’t help wondering whether their architecture is equally 
good for the envelope of the life of the twentieth century 
in America. The several attempts to force American life 
to adopt as its architectural vesture the architecture of 
the South of France decorated with Byzantine ornament, 
or the Renaissance forms of Florence or Venice, or the 
architecture of Imperial Rome or of dear, dear, old 
Greece, have failed as they will always fail. The Amer- 
ican spirit is too virile, too vigorous, to endure such 
artificial bonds. Merely and simply because certain archi- 
tects happened to like Romanesque or Renaissance, or 
Roman, or Greek architecture, they tried to force such a 
modern problem as a skyscraper into moulds thoroughly 
unfitting, and gave us ponderous masses of masonry 
pierced with tiny windows of tremendous depth of reveal, 
or layer-cake architecture in the Italian mode with a 
multiplicity of horizontal lines in the vain endeavor to 
make a twelve-story office building look like a three-story 
palace by Bramante or Michelozzo. And as to the im- 
possibility of improvement upon the past, that doctrine 
logically followed back would find us still in wattled huts, 
wiping our reddened and weeping eyes because we refuse 
to consider a chimney an improvement upon a hole in 
the roof. But the inexorable laws of function and fitness 
and common sense have been bursting these artificial 











bonds, and the skyscraper, to take one example, is fast 
becoming something appropriate to itself and shamelessly 
careless whether it looks like something out of the Cin- 
quecento or not. I have scant patience with the type of 
mind that, confronted with modern problems, finds no 
stimulus to the imagination in them, deplores their unlike- 
ness to the conditions of life in the Middle Ages, or 
Greek life of the Golden Age, or some other life that 
is now good and dead, and stupidly attempts to clothe the 
life of the twentieth century in America in the dress of the 
past without submitting the garments to extensive altera- 
tions. 

Mr. D. is so easy to have fun with, he so exposes 
himself to attack like an unskillful boxer that it were a 
shame to take advantage of the openings he offers. He 
would seem to be one of those who do not want to be 
made to do their own thinking. No, he wants it done 
for him. He demands a “slogan.” He wants a recipe, 
a “symbol”—another term for fetish. He imputes cow- 
ardice to the chairman of the Symposium because he failed 
to supply one. He came to the wrong shop; my one 
fetish is to have no fetish, because when absorbed in the 
worship of one’s fetish something live and significant is 
apt to slip by unperceived. He wants a rallying cry. 
With exquisitely transparent naiveté he asks, o mirabile 
dictu, “Why didn’t one of them give us something definite 
and helpful and inspiring to take with us, to study and 
to follow? Jf one of them had only said, for example: 
: .’ And obliges with a sample slogan of his own, 
just one hundred and sixteen words in length—the long- 
est slogan of record so far as I know. With the best 
will in the world to rally, the attention does wander in 
the course of a one-hundred-and-sixteen-word slogan that 
is found to be, when the pains of parturition are over, 
about as stimulating as a cold boiled potato. 

Then we have the superior persons who merely sneered 
and said it had all been said before and much better 
and it wasn’t worth saying anyway. I seem to remember, 
and take comfort in the memory, that the late Theodore 
Roosevelt annoyed a great many superior persons by his 
iteration and reiteration of a few homely, fundamental 
truths which, he felt, needed utterance and repetition. 

I hope I have given you an idea of what the Symposium 
was about and of some of the reactions of the profession 
to it, sufficient to serve as an introduction, somewhat 
lengthy I fear and disproportioned to what I came to 
say to you. At the Convention of the Institute we were 
speaking to practicing architects of long experience, long 
past their student years. I believe I am now addressing, 
with some exceptions, those of a younger architectural 
generation. And what I shall say to you will be very 
different but, I hope you will agree, quite consistent. 

I suggested to them as practicing architects that they 
put away their books, their plates from current maga- 
zines, their monographs on the work of living men, their 
collections of photographs, and to design. ‘To regard 
these as inspiration, not material to use, plans and eleva- 
tions and details to warm over and serve up to our 
clients, stuff to copy as well or as badly as our ability 
permits. 

To you I offer the exact contrary and would have you 
steep yourselves in all the arts of the past and the present, 
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fill your minds with impressions of everything good there 
is in the world; to try to design in the spirit, even in 
the letter, of Bramante, of Pheidias, of Pierre de Monte- 
reau, of Philibert Delorme, of Michael Angelo, of Wren. 
To study not one or two periods but all periods and all 
arts to wrest from them the secret of their beauty, their 
grandeur, or their charm. To discover if you can why 
the work of some men and some epochs has Style and 
why others lack distinction. For youth is the receptive, 
the acquisitive period. In youth is the time to fill our 
reservoirs with memories and with the traditions of our 
race, that we may draw upon them at need. For no man 
or generation can dispense with or ignore tradition—what 
we call roughly, in our professional jargon, precedent. 
Let us use it for a moment as an adverbial adjective 
instead of a noun, and say precedent—precedent archi- 
tecture. It gives the word its true color and meaning— 
that which has preceded. 

I think some unthinking persons think our Symposium 
group would have every one forget our yesterdays, all 
the yesterdays that have preceded today—and today is 
but tomorrow’s yesterday. It is by the lessons of our 
yesterdays that we learn how to live today. But we 
should be dull students indeed if we, having learned to 
say “Pretty Poll,” could not add something to that and 
venture at least to call for a cracker. From ameceba to 
man is a long, long series of tentatives and dim urgencies; 
and somewhere in the chain is the monkey from whom 
we derive; and further back are the batrachians (if my 
biology is not demoded ) whom we so closely resemble 
when we swim; and suppose the monkey, steeped in a 
rich tradition and a convinced conservatism, resisted the 
implacable laws of evolution that were sweeping him for- 
ward to the estate of manhood and said: “No! We cannot 
improve upon the past. I like the batrachian vesture 
and in that will I clothe myself. I love the golden green 
of his coat. I covet his pearly belly. I admire the quaint 
picturesqueness of his bulging eye. His web feet, while 
to be sure of little use in my life in the trees, are a part 
of my sacred heritage, and however unsuitable some may 
deem them, J think they are rather bully.” And suppose 
he and his troop adopted the “slogan”: “The Past is good 
enough for me!”, refused to take a forward step, refused 
to modify the facial angle, nay, adopted that of his 
revered ancestor the frog, squatted about on lily-pads 
instead of trying to stand erect. What may we suppose 
would be the fate of Jocko and his friends? He might 
delay progress for a little while but it would eventually 
brush him aside and leave him, a hairy frog with a tail, 
stranded and lonely in a new world, like that other sur- 
vival from prehistoric days, the rhinoceros. 

We are in a state of transition just now, but it is quite 
other than any transitional period I can recall. In all 
others the change from one mode to another first exhibits 
itself in matters of detail, leaving the structural system 
unmodified. With us the structural change came first 
and has far outstripped detail. So we are in the pre- 
dicament of being obliged hastily to clothe this growing 
child in such garments as the ancestral wardrobe pro- 
vides. What are we to do? It is only fair to expect 
something constructive of a critic and therefore I con- 
tribute some suggestions. 








DO YOU BELIEVE IN ARCHITECTS? 


In the first place I should like to get rid of period 
art, strip off all the labels—Greek, Roman, Gothic, Adam, 
Colonial, and call it all just architecture. I remember 
being very cross with a friend back in 1895 who said that 
such a thing would be all right if one wanted to do 
Tuscan architecture—and I appealed to high heaven and 
the restaurant to tell us why any one should wish to 
do Tuscan architecture or any architecture except that of 
our own day and time. I have not changed my mind, 
although I confess my practice has not always conformed 
to my deep-seated conviction—a little fact which I feel 
gives me the right to criticize present-day practice. Hav- 
ing removed the labels, I should like to consider voids, 
solids, walls, openings, columns, piers, mouldings, orna- 
ment, merely as parts of speech to use and combine for 
the expression of architectural ideas, just as the parts of 
speech we use today are those used by Shakespeare, but 
which we employ to express our own thoughts. We do 
not plagiarize when we use the words “not”, “question”, 
“be”, “to”, “that”, “or”, “the”, “is”. These parts of 
speech are the common heritage of our race. But if we 
were to combine them thus, “To be, or not to be, that is 
the question,” and attempt to pass off as our own this 
combination of those simple parts of speech in which the 
riddle of life is profoundly interrogated, we should not 
only be guilty of plagiarism but of being extremely silly 
besides. 

And yet it seems to me that is what we are doing in 
architecture day by day. Thoughtless plagiarism is as 
bad as deliberate appropriation of another’s intellectual 
or artistic capital. For unconscious plagiarism there is 
of course extenuation. How may we avoid it? First, by 
thinking—next, as I have just said, by regarding the 
simple elements of architecture as parts of speech. Then 
by remembering that architectural design is primarily a 
problem in the treatment and modulation of light and 
shade, and may be roughly divisible into two general cate- 
gories, first: the satisfaction of the material needs of the 
problem, accommodation, circulation, and the like, all 
those things which may be expressed on horizontal planes 
in plan; and second, all those things which are expressed 
in vertical or approximately vertical planes in section and 
elevation; and that in the latter category our means of 
expression are light and shade and their cousin, color. 
It follows that we have only to establish our big lights 
and big darks first and then our smaller ones down to 
the smallest; darks and lights of various shapes, some 
long and narrow and disposed horizontally like those of 
cornices, others long, narrow, and vertical like those on 


columns or between them; others again squarish or pointed 
like those of openings; we have only to do this and we 
shall have a design. Whether it is good or not depends 
upon our ability, as all the architectural design of the 
past has depended upon the ability of its designers, to com- 
bine these lights and darks agreeably. If it is beautiful 
and suitable need we care what the historians will call it 
hereafter? But it will infuriate the label-pasters and the 
hairy frogs. 

Somewhere in Viollet-le-Duc, I think in the Discourses, 
is to be found a very practical and highly suggestive 
method of work: To assemble all the sources of infor- 
mation or inspiration that could possibly bear upon the 
problem in hand—books, photographs, old sketches, plans, 
decorative motifs of the most varied provenance. To study 
them all as thoroughly as possible. And when we think 
we have absorbed them all, to put them all rigorously 
away, and begin to design. Our faculties will have been 
fed and stimulated, and no matter how accurately we 
think we have remembered what we have just studied, 
I am willing to wager that our memories of it are very 
different from the fact. That which results from such 
a method, more than likely, when fully developed will 
not be even reminiscent of anything we have studied; for 
we have had a chance to pass the impressions our eyes 
have received through the alembic of our own personality 
and something we may with some show of reason call 
our own has come into being. 

But this is not for our earliest student years. During 
our acquisitive period we must subject ourselves to the 
most rigid self-discipline. We must earn our subsequent 
freedom. We must never incur in later years the re- 
proach of being illiterate or ungrammatical. We must 
find out how every period and every man have combined 
the parts of architectural speech and what they said with 
them and what, underlying surface appearance, they had 
to say about the life of their time. We must with Steven- 
son “play the sedulous ape.” For we are not, at this early 
period, creators. We must dissect to learn what makes 
a creature live and move. We must acquire in the course 
of our studies so deep a knowledge of and respect for 
Tradition that we may see the futility of plagiarism. 
For it is our proud privilege, in our turn, to establish a 
Tradition. Shall we establish for our era the tradition 
of Imitation, Reaction, Stagnation, or the tradition of a 
living art, the product of a reverent, self-respecting, cre- 
ative age? It is for us—nay, it is for you, dear Youth, 
to say which it shall be. 

H. Van Buren MAcOonicte. 


Do You Believe in ‘Architects ? 


HERE IS a common but mistaken impression that 

i the difficulty with problems lies in determining 

their answers. Actually it is usually easier to find 

out what the answer is than to find out what the ques- 

tion is, and, as a result, there is always a surplus of solu- 

tions wandering through the world, vainly seeking to 
hitch themselves on to the problems which they solve. 


Now a problem without an answer may be of some use, 
but an answer without a problem is one of the most 
worthless things imaginable. To be convinced of this 
it is necessary merely to consider the relationship between 
an arithmetic and its key. All arithmetics (as you will 
recall if the memories of your school days are still fresh) 
are provided with “keys” or sets of answers to the 
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examples. They are intended for ready reference by the 
teacher, but it is the great ambition of every dull scholar 
to secure one for his own use. The combination of 
arithmetic and key is, of course, a perfect whole; every 
problem has its answer and every answer its problem. 
The student who is not fortunate enough to possess a 
key, but who has an arithmetic, has still a chance of solv- 
ing at least some of the problems. It may require long 
and hard effort, but the possibility of his obtaining the 
answers certainly exists. 

Let us now, on the other hand, suppose the case of the 
child who is provided with the key, but no arithmetic. 
What is his chance of attaining knowledge? At best, 
a parlous slim one. He perceives that the answer to 
Problem 9 is 240 sq. in.; that to problem 20, 4 11/87%; 
that to Problem 41, 2.4 oz. per person; but, puzzle as 
he may, he can never determine whether it was A or B 
who could dig 3 1/7 linear feet of ditch in a day, whether 
Frank had 5 apples or 2 5/8 yards of linoleum, or whether 
Henry’s marbles, bought at two for a cent, were sold at 
a cent apiece, or divided equally between Thomas, Jane 
and Emma. It behooves us therefore to be very sure 
about the things of which we are uncertain, while the 
things of which we are certain may safely be allowed to 
remain in doubt. 

There has been, of late years, a rapid increase in the 
output of answers to the problems which are supposed to 
confront the profession of architecture. The Conven- 
tions of the Institute have rung with them; the archi- 
tectural magazines have given over to them space that 
was simply clamoring to be filled with handsome photo- 
graphic cuts of garages and movie-theatres. Whether 
marble mantlepieces should be standardized, and if small 
houses should not be prohibited by law? Why not a 
ten-year course in the colleges leading to the degree of 
Not-so-good in Design? When should we follow pre- 
cedent in the selection of plumbing fixtures, and when 
give rein to our natural appetite for the untried and 
adventurous? How tall is an office building, and, con- 
versely, how wide is a street? Answers to all these and 
to many other similar difficulties have been thrust upon 
us daily. 

There have been those, it is true, who have held that 
even the solution of these enigmas did not go to the root 
of the matter. “Why debate about the distant view or 
the dust of the road,” they have muttered, “while twin 
Sphinxes calling themselves Capital and Labor, spawn 
of Chaos and Mammon, sprawl snarling in our path, and 
demand our answer in the instant to a series of grisly 
riddles of their own devising, on pain of being deprived 
of most of the necessities of life?” But for the most 
part we have been content to receive the oracles that 
have been given us, hoping every time that, now that 
was settled, we might be free to go home and get some 
sleep. Each time, though, our hopes have been shattered, 
for it has developed that as soon as one crop of panaceas 
was accepted a fresh one demanded attention. 

What all this leads to is the story of a letter which was 
received by the Secretary of one of the Chapters of the 
Institute, asking whether the writer was eligible for 
membership. He set forth his qualifications in detail; 
he was a graduate of such and such schools; he had had 
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such and such experience. It seemed a simple question 
and easily answered. Our Secretary turned to the Con- 
stitution of the Institute to refresh his memory as to 
the qualifications required. It was also very explicit. 
To be a member one must be “an architect, or an archi- 
tectural draftsman.” He turned back to the letter. The 
writer had failed to mention whether he was an architect 
or not. Our Secretary was conscientious, not to say 
scrupulous. He did not want to lead the man astray, 
and he did not like to write back and ask him point 
blank. But he could not tell whether he was an architect 
or not, without knowing what an architect was, and he 
found himself utterly unable to frame a satisfactory 
definition of the word. He thought for a moment that 
he saw a ray of light, remembering how Mr. Magonigle 
had called attention to the interesting fact that the dic- 
tionary defined a plagiarist as ‘one who plagiarizes.” 
“Perhaps,” said our Secretary, “an architect may be suf- 
ficiently defined as ‘one who practices architecture’.” Vain 
hope! for at once the equally knotty question, “What 
is Architecture?” stared him in the face. 

Full of confusion at his own imbecility, he rushed to 
consult his fellows. They made no difficulty over telling 
him what architecture was—but unfortunately no two of 
their replies were in agreement. One thought it decidedly 
resembled the manufacture of automobiles. One said 
it was something one got out of old books. One said it 
was an art, like writing advertisements; one, that it was 
a profession, like selling real estate; one, that it was a 
business, like portrait painting. 

And so the letter of inquiry remains in that state of 
suspension and postponement that is the fate of so many 
of the letters which get into the hands of Chapter secre- 
taries, and our Secretary himself trembles to take up his 
pencil lest, when at last the true definition of his calling 
is framed, he may find that he has been practising some- 
thing entirely different. The worst of it is that as time 
goes on he is becoming a nuisance to his friends and a 
menace to the community, for he is beginning to contend 
that it is high time, not only for architecture, but for 
every art, trade, profession and industry, to look itself 
in the face and answer first, what it really is, and, 
secondly (that being so), whether it has indeed any par- 
ticular reason for existing, or at least for continuing 
along the lines which it has hitherto been following so 
happily without question or disturbance. 

He says he does not believe there is one in ten of 
them whose practitioners have the faintest idea of what 
they are trying to accomplish in the world, or can give 
any reasonable excuse why they should be allowed to 
encumber the earth. He says there was a man named 
Goethe who tried once to make people do that very thing, 
but that, before he got more than half way through with 
it, his voice was drowned out by a lot of engines clanking, 
and whistles shrieking, and the roar of escaping steam. 
And if anyone mentions the Code of Ethics to him, he 
looks wild and savage, and bellows, “Ethics! Whadaya- 
mean, Ethics?” in a tone of unutterable scorn and con- 
tempt, and bolts off grumbling something utterly unin- 
telligible about St. Thomas Aquinas. 

It is indeed a sad case. 

Still, without altogether sharing his viewpoint, I can. 








HOW SHALL THE ESTABLISHED ARCHITECT INSURE HIS PRACTICE? 


understand and to some extent sympathize with it, and I 
wonder if it can possibly be that this question, “What 
is an architect?”, is the true basic question to which all 
these answers that have been offered to us really belong. 
Perhaps if it were answered they would be unnecessary. 
Perhaps, if they were summed up, it would be answered. 
Certainly his experience in endeavoring to get an agree- 
ment on a satisfactory definition is not unique. 

I understand that one member of the profession, 
admired, respected, and emulated by all, contends that 
an architect must first of all be a gentleman. If this 
be so it seems strange that Benvenuto could have reached 
eminence in a nearly allied field without troubling him- 
self to acquire any such qualification. Another thought- 
ful and scholarly colleague said once that what he 
meant by architecture was the study of form, line, and 
color. Another (doubtless in a moment of disillusionment) 
said that the whole secret of the trade lay in knowing 
when and how to hold the dowager’s hand. 

It is true, also, that there is understood to be some 
compulsion on us to make sure that our aims and actions 
square with the direction of the Principal Axis on which 


the world, and indeed the universe, are supposed to be 
oriented. This at least would seem to be the meaning 
of certain old tales that persist from the past about 
a man who hid a quantity of silver in a napkin, and of 
another who was summoned to “give an account of thy 
stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no longer.” 

As for the Code of Institute Ethics, it really does, on 
examination, seem to have more to do with manners than 
with morals. Yet Ethics, according to the dictionaries, 
is a subdivision of Moral Philosophy, and not a branch 
of Etiquette, and in a world governed by divine law 
architects must surely have some duties and responsibili- 
ties peculiar to themselves of all men, growing out of the 
very fact that they are architects, and immeasurably more 
pressing and important than the commandment not to 
engage in unauthorized competitions, or the ecclesiastical 
precept against accepting less than a given per cent for 
their services. 

It is all very puzzling and disturbing. 

Meantime there are those specifications to be writ. 


F. P. S. 


How Shall the Established Architect Insure His Practice ? 


The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau as One of the Answers’ 


HE NEMESIS of enterprise is over-confidence. 

Professional as well as business men are too apt to 

imagine that they can “go it alone.” They are 
usually over-ready to credit success to their own personal 
worth and effort, forgetful of the economic and social 
factors which brought success for them within the range 
of possibility. Thus we are likely to find the established 
architect deliberately cutting away and discarding his own 
economic foundations because of his supreme confidence in 
his own talent and ability; entirely forgetful meanwhile 
that the day may come when his ability will not be 
wanted. 

Surely, although many do not realize it, the first quali- 
fication for what is called success is not ability or com- 
petence in a profession or a craft, but “understanding.” 
Merchants and bankers and even some manufacturers 
and farmers put a proper value on “understanding.” 
They talk in terms of “production,” “supply,” “market,” 
and so forth. Most architects act as though they thought 
economic and social factors totally unrelated to their own 
prosperity, although the building industry more than any 
other is dependent upon economic conditions. Perhaps 
a few architects do not even feel themselves to be related 
to the building industry. 

It is this type of man who is unprepared for the period 
of depression, who looks upon what he terms “commercial 
work” as something beneath him. It has never occurred 
to him that the speculative builder may be in dire need 
of the very service which he, the established architect, 
although qualified, has failed to give him. 

The architect and the professional man in general 


1This is the third of Mr. Holden’s articles as announced in the 
August Journat. Discussions of the question also appear under 
Letters to the Editor, p. 385. 


differ from the manufacturer and the farmer in that 
what they have to sell is “advice” and not a “commodity.” 
Commodities, if not immediately consumed, can be put 
into a storehouse until there is a market for them. The 
architect has not solved the problem of marketing his 
advice. 

When one says of an architect, “he is pretty well es- 
tablished,” it means that such a man is having a relatively 
easy time marketing his advice. Upon examining the 
practice of this same man, however, one learns that the 
easiest market is found in private jobs of size sufficient 
to afford the “luxury of an architect” and in commercial 
jobs with sufficient margin of profit to the promoter to 
permit the payment of the fee. The established archi- 
tect meets changes in market by bursts of production 
followed by periodic lulls with elastic expansions and 
contractions of his office staff. He has not yet worked 
out a means of regularizing production. His efficiency 
is impaired by the speed with which he is forced to work 
when busy. When “not busy” he has no economic means 
of support and he is therefore unable to apply his creative 
and analytical ability either to production or to research 
studies of a general interest to society. He lives in 
terror of the things which tend to take business away 
from him. 

Meanwhile the production of commodities, including 
such necessities as food, clothing, and housing, keeps up. 
If the market is slow and the margin of profit slender, 
expenses are cut (eliminating the architect), and the 
producers themselves take thought on how to reduce costs 
and on how to catch the turn of the market. The archi- 
tect should be one of the principal advisers here, but he 
has never worked out a means which would bring his 
services within the range of what the embarrassed pro- 
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ducer can afford. In fact he hasn’t thought of himself 
in terms of what the public requires. The danger to 
his future lies in the fact that the demands of the pub- 
lic must be met, and if the architect doesn’t meet them 
somebody else will. 

The reason for the separation of the professions of 
architecture and building construction has been an eco- 
nomic one. With the growing complexity of construction, 
building could well afford to turn over the function of 
design to specialists who put all of their energy into the 
improvement of design. In fact, builders usually cannot 
afford to spend the requisite time upon design. It is 
possible that changing conditions in the future may con- 
siderably alter the relations of the two professions. At 
the present time in individual cases some of the functions 
of the two professions have been merged. Where the 
builder has been able to supply the necessary time and 
ability to the design and has actually supplied what his 
public wants, it is doubtful whether the public has wasted 
very many tears because the work was not done by an 
architect. 

Is this not a direct challenge to the security of the posi- 
tion of the architect accepted at the present time? Is he 
awake to the situation? Has he given thought toward 
setting up an organized means of making himself con- 
stantly useful to society? Has he discovered a means of 
remuneration related to the social usefulness of his 
services to society and not deluded himself into thinking 
that, because in times of surplus he is comfortably estab- 
lished, his own confidence in his own ability is an index 
of what he is worth? ; 

It is the opinion of the writer that many so-called 
established architects, far from being upon firm founda- 
tions, are doing much that is uneconomic and worth- 
less. Much work is done which is in no sense a service 
to society but which has been done, to quote a phrase 
coined by a one-time famous mayor, because “the Sin- 
notts must live.” The tendency in the architect to become 
a parasite is inexcusable. Yet if he “goes it alone” the 
individual architect will find himself tending in that 
direction. At the present time the whole business and 
industrial trend is toward functional combination. Both 
the small-town grocery and the small-town manufac- 
turer have for years relied upon their ability and their 
honesty to keep their customers. Today we find that 
even the old-fashioned grocers are joining the chain 
stores and that combinations of manufacturing concerns 
with several plants under a single direction are forming. 
We constantly read in the newspapers of conferences of 
salesmen’s organizations; of meetings of county, state and 
national medical organizations; of conventions of adver- 
tising men, of master plumbers’ associations, of school 
supply men, of wholesale distributors, and so on. There 
is much talk in all these meetings of “serving the public,” 
nor is such talk all “blarney.” 

Is it not possible that architects may profit from some 
of the experiences of these organizations? Surely there 
is something to be learned from association and codpera- 
tion. Is it not also essential that a// members of the 
profession should understand what society requires of 
them? Is it not imperative that the profession as a pro- 
fession devise means whereby the needs of society may 
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be satisfied? ‘This assuredly means those needs that are 
difficult to satisfy as well as those which are easy to meet. 
Is that architect really firmly established who has merely 
been doing the easy profitable things that have come his 
way? Can he in the long run escape his responsibility? 

When the great lumber companies of the west and 
south realized the great unsatisfied need of the small 
home builders they began to take steps to satisfy that 
need. Had the architects of the northwest not awak- 
ened to their shortcomings and as a group assumed 
the responsibility which they had so long neglected, the 
development of the small house would have been taken 
completely out of their hands. The implication was clear 
to them that if the architect did not satisfy the public on 
the small house job and some other agency did, then 
perhaps that agency could handle the moderate sized house 
too, and perhaps also it would some day take over even 
the large sized house. 

Today in the city of New York, in Toronto, Canada, 
in New Orleans, in Seattle, and elsewhere are located 
private plan agencies which are uncontrolled by any 
accredited body of architects. The financial return from 
the advertising patronage of these agencies is very great. 
There are unrealized subtleties in these advertising con- 
nections. Exclusive contracts are entered into which 
are at best likely to be misleading to the public. To the 
writer’s knowledge, proper control is already out of the 
hands of some of the original high-minded backers. 
There is nothing except the economic load that the traffic 
will bear to prevent indefinite multiplication of this 
form of private agency, as opposed to the Bureau 
method, to say nothing of their expansion into addi- 
tional fields. The writer has knowledge of a set of 
plans sold by a plan-selling agency for $150.00 for the 
erection in the state of New Jersey of a house costing 
$50,000. From the city of Phillipsburg, N. J., has 
come a request to one of the New York plan agencies for 
stock two-family house plans, and stock plans of apart- 
ment houses. 

At the time of this writing there appears the announce- 
ment in the New York World that Sears Roebuck & Co. 
have leased of the City Commission of Newark, N. J., a 
tract of 38 acres for 50 years on which they plan the 
erection of a plant to cost $1,250,000.00 which is to be 
devoted to “the manufacture of ready-cut houses” and is 
to “serve the eighteen states nearest the northern sea- 
board.” 

In the toy shops one may purchase mechanical building 
units from which miniature skyscrapers may be made up 
from interchangeable sections. In the book shops one may 
purchase books of tables giving the loads that may be 
placed upon steel columns. A thing that has been done 
once may be done again. Labor-saving methods develop 
in spite of us. There may yet come the stock apart- 
ment house and the stock office building, made up of stock 
units; each specified and fabricated according to a 
formula; ready for assembly according to formula. The 
demand for cheaper and quicker methods has produced 
marvelous changes. The fabricated bungalow is here. 
It may still be made a blessing if architects will awake 
and coéperate and fulfill those functions which they have 
neglected. 
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The established architect cannot ignore these develop- 
ing economic forces. He can neither resist nor direct 
them single-handed. The organized means through 
which he can codperate with brother architects is the 
American Institute of Architects. Every local Chap- 
ter of the Institute has its opportunity to do constructive 
work and to work out those general problems which con- 
front all by methods adapted to local conditions. 

But it is not only to the solution of problems of ethics 
and practice that architects must apply themselves as a 
body. The Institute may work out suggestions and pro- 
posals as to how certain types of service to the public 
may best be rendered, but when these proposals call for 
constant coéperation of architects in work and in service, 
the Institute must of necessity give over the execution 
to another form of organization. It was for the same 
reason that the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
was formed. It was for this reason that in five cities the 
“Allied Architects” associations have been organized— 
to do certain work that under certain conditions can be 


done better by professional men associated together than 
by individuals. 

It is not going to help the “established architect” either 
to ignore these “associations for work” or to cry out that 
they are competing against him. They are the answers 
of the leaders in the profession to changed conditions. 
The place for the established architect is inside the ranks, 
either among the active workers or on the boards of 
directors or advisers for these organizations. It will 
profit him little to sigh for the “good old days when life 
was simple.”’ Life by virtue of being life is alive or else 
it is decadent. Progress is the development of new 
forces and new methods of application. The “architect” 
who is unconnected with the professional bodies of his 
fellows organized for study, for research, and for work, 
is neither alive nor established. It is the conviction of 
the writer that the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau is not beneath the notice of the “biggest” and most 
“established” architects in the profession. 

ArtHurR C. Howpen. 


London Letter 


NGLAND has been enjoying this year a summer 
EK of prolonged and dazzling sunshine. Perhaps it 
is true that heat is creative of energy; at any rate 
there have been unwonted stirrings within the walls of 
the Royal Institute, which has been engaged on a com- 
plete overhaul and reorganization of its domestic economy. 
Paralyzed by the consequences of the war period, and 
subsequently weakened by internal strife over the ques- 
tion of Registration, the R.I.B.A. seems now to be enter- 
ing on a period of plain sailing, with a renewed vitality 
infused by the recent amalgamation with the Society of 
Architects. The greatly increased membership has shown, 
however, the vital need for reorganization of administra- 
tive machinery, and with the changes that are taking 
place it is likely that there will be greater chances of the 
interests of the profession being energetically furthered. 
There have undoubtedly been, in the past, opportunities 
neglected—there are many who feel, for example, that 
the fully qualified architect’s position in the field of 
housing might be far more advantageous than is at present 
the case, if the machinery of the R.I.B.A. had been 
running more actively in the immediate post-war period. 
The chief feature of the new scheme is the promotion 
of the large R.I.B.A. Council, with its 67 members, to 
the position of a sort of House of Lords, meeting only 
once a month during the Session, and the delegation of 
all its detail executive duties to an Executive Committee 
composed of the President and Hon. Secretary, the 
Chairmen of the eight important committees, and the 
provincial members of the Council. 

The advantages of such a scheme, provided that the 
Executive Committee does not abrogate to itself the 
powers of an autocracy, are obvious, as there will be 
500 per cent decrease in contingent loquacity, and the 
Council will still remain to deal with really vital matters 
of principle. The Board of Architectural Education, the 
most important sub-section of the Institute, will be re- 
organized on similar lines, and it is likely that it will add 


to its membership a number of important laymen who are 
interested in the organization of general educational 
work. One difficulty in architectural training today lies 
in the generally low standard of the preliminary liberal 
education; but under the new scheme, by codpting the 
services of delegates of important bodies such as the 
Universities and Headmasters’ Conference, it will be 
possible to make direct representations to those best 
able to carry remedies into effect. 

Incidentally the Board has already carried out impor- 
tant reforms. Its visiting Board inspects all the archi- 
tectural schools in the country, assisting them by its 
influence and advice to obtain better tuition and wider 
facilities, and grants to those schools which have reached 
the required standard privileges of exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. qualification examinations. In addition, the 
Board has coérdinated into one progressive scheme, or 
“Ladder of Prizes,’ all the main students’ Prizes and 
Bursaries offered to the profession, suppressing those 
which were redundant and creating new scholarships 
where required. The Board has as its chairman Mr. 
Maurice Webb, son and partner of Sir Aston Webb, and 
it is largely due to his energy that the Institute is being 
reéstablished on business lines. 


§ 


A very interesting document is that which has just been 
issued by a committee of the R.I.B.A. set up in 1924 to 
report on the alleged overcrowding of the architectural 
profession. 

It appears that there are in England today some 12,000 
architects, as compared to about 7,000 forty years ago, 
which means an increase of over 70 per cent. The popu- 
lation, on the other hand, has increased from 26,000,000 
to 38,000,000 during the same period—an increase of 
over 46 per cent. 

This means that in 1885 there was one architect for 
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every 3,714 inhabitants of England and Wales, while 
today there is one for every 3,167. Architects are there- 
fore increasing, pro rata, but a rapid calculation will 
show that it will be some time before the saturation point 
can be said to have been reached. 

-The figures of entrance into the profession are the most 
interesting; there appear to be about 1,300 would-be 
architects in training today, representing, on the basis of 
three and one-half years’ tuition, an annual influx of 
400. Out of the 1,300 only 400 are being trained in 
architectural schools with full time courses, which shows 
that, whatever may be said about overcrowding, it is not 
the schools of architecture which are responsible. It is in 
fact amongst the badly-trained assistants that the greatest 
hardships are to be discovered, and the report of the 
committee recommends, inter alia, that the Headmasters 
of all schools be circularized and informed as to the 
proper method of training for entry into the architectural 
profession. 

§ 


Apropos of the article on Steel Houses by C. H. W. 
in the August JouRNAL, we learn with dismay that the 
Ministry of Health have given approval to a new horror, 
the “Cast-Iron House.” These houses have outer walls 
of cast-iron plates, “heavily rough-cast,” but the division 
walls and chimney breasts are of brickwork bonded into 
the cast-iron shell. A definite price is quoted for erec- 
tion within fifty miles of the works, but it is exclusive of 
foundations, drains, fencing and paths. For a house of 
875 super feet of floor surface, containing on the ground 
floor a living room of 18’ x 14'3”, a kitchen, larder, coals 
and porch, and on the first floor a bathroom and three 
bedrooms, the price is £435, provided the houses are 
delivered and erected in quantities of not less than six. 
Perhaps the claim that a pair can be erected in thirty 
working hours is the chief attraction. 


§ 


We note with sorrow that in his Review of Recent 
Architectural Magazines in the July American Architect, 
Mr. Egerton Swartwout breaks a lance with Mr. Roger 
Fry over Epstein’s Memorial to W. H. Hudson. We 
are disappointed, for we had hoped that Mr. Swartwout 
was going to like that Memorial; public sentiment against 
it, as revealed in the scare correspondence of the cheap 
press, seems suddenly to have gone to sleep, and no doubt 
the Daily Mail is on the lookout for fresh scalps. Per- 
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haps it will find one on the head of Mr. Jagger, the 
sculptor who is engaged on the Royal Artillery memorial 
now under construction on the triangle of pavement 
opposite Hyde Park Corner. The memorial represents, 
instead of a lion and a woman and a wreath, a large 
9.2 howitzer in stone, accompanied by four khaki-clad 
figures, with round the base a symbolic frieze. As far 
as can be seen through the scaffolding this memorial, which 
will be the largest sculptured memorial in the country, 
bids fair to be also one of the finest. We hope that Mr. 
Swartwout will treat it as it deserves. 


§ 


The younger generation still continues to carry off the 
competitions. Following on 28-year-old Mr. Webber’s 
success with the Manchester Art Gallery, the very im- 
portant international competition for the Valetta layout 
for the Government of Malta has been won by two young 
men, both of whom were teachers at the London Archi- 
tectural Association School, Messrs. Burford and Pierce. 
Mr. Pierce won the British Rome Scholarship in Archi- 
tecture in 1921, and this is the first important competi- 
tion which either man has attempted. 


§ 


The exhaustion consequent on the heat wave suggests 
the conclusion of this Letter by the mention of the con- 
genial subject of “Pubs.” In England, at any rate, Public 
Houses quite often fall to the architect to build, and it 
is perhaps partly for his inspiration that there exists an 
amusing little booklet containing a Thousand and One 
names of Inns and Taverns in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The names of “Pubs” are one of the joys of the English 
roadside, but it is with apologies to the possibly thirsty 
reader that we quote some of the curious and inex- 
plicable combinations found on Inn signs all over this 
country. One of the best known is in the old Kent Road: 
“The World turned upside down,” while at Kensal Green 
Cemetery stands “The Case is Altered!” 

Other combinations are “The Cow and Snuffers,” the 
“Grapes and Anchor,” the “Angel and Trumpet,” the 
“Ass in a Bandbox,” the “Fox and French Horn,” the 
“Salmon and Compasses,” the “Globe and Engine” and 
the “Butt and Oyster.” But the least inviting is at Brigg 
in Lincoln; it is called the “Woman and Trumpet.” 


London, September, 1925. a 


Education’ 


ing addresses in Southern cities in the furtherance 

of a better understanding of art, prevented me 
from visiting more than six places which I mention 
later, but from the number of invitations I was obliged 
to decline I must believe that the work might have been 
indefinitely extended by one more at leisure. 


Th te LIMIT put upon my available time in mak- 








1 Report of Prof. Ellsworth Woodward, Director of Art, Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, concerning a Course of Art Lectures recentl 
iven in southern cities under the D. Everett Waid Fund. N. 
urtis in charge for The Committee on Education, A. I. A. 
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The subject of my remarks did not differ particularly 
from place to place, but as I do not write my addresses I 
am sure that emphasis varied according to the nature 
of the audience. Indeed, as I stated in my syllabus at 
the outset, there seemed but one thing to say; and this 
must bear on the poverty of art opportunity in the South 
for the young to secure instruction and for the mature 
to enjoy the resource which art provides. 

The superficial observer of art production in the 
Southern section is too often free in his expressions of 
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disappointment and far too sparing in effort to under- 
stand the reason for the condition. The fact that the 
South has no standing in the world of art and no voice 
in its councils is known of all, but the explanation is 
apparent only to those for whom history has a meaning. 
The South has always been and still is agricultural in 
its chief interests. Art has no direct alliance with agri- 
culture, but appears as a cultural accompaniment in the 
homes of the wealthy. 

A very interesting chapter might be written giving a 
description of the architecture, gardens and interior fur- 
nishings of ante-bellum homes of the cultured class before 
that time. The war left the seceding states prostrate. 
When civil life was resumed it faced an appalling condi- 
tion of ruined homes, over-grown fields, financial and 
industrial chaos. The colossal task of rebuilding gov- 
ernment, of providing food and shelter and, not least of 
all, schools, occupied the section for two generations. 
The third generation is witness to a rehabilitation which 
is a noble monument to American energy, resource and 
self-dependence. Education suffered most perhaps and 
under such conditions it is not strange that art was 
almost totally ignored. 

The youth of that period—which includes the pres- 
ent—must go North for instruction or remain unsatisfied 
—‘“‘mute, inglorious Miltons.” Those who went North 
or to Europe remained there, since only there could 
opportunity be found. A surprising number of artists 
successful and even eminent in the world of art claim 
their birthplace in the South. They rarely return since 
their home is unconscious of any need of them and offers 
no reward for their work. Towards the righting of this 
unnatural condition the forces of education must be 
directed. ‘The highest value inherent in art, the pur- 
pose, indeed, of its very existence, lies in its power to 
interpret the spiritual qualities of a people. Such vital 
service can be rendered only by the children of the soil 
familiar with and a part of its social traditions—the 
genus loci of the land. If it be hinted that this is too 
extreme a statement I can only reply—read history. It 
will appear that in the art of every nation can be found 
the residuum which most surely and intimately reveals a 
people’s ideals. 

In a country as large in area as ours, physical condi- 
tions and climate enforce modes of living which, coupled 
with racial inheritance, determine the character of society. 
For these and other reasons the East cannot interpret 
the West, nor can the artistic ideals of the North wholly 
satisfy the South. The present seems a propitious time 
for the South to become aware of its needs and seek to 
satisfy them in fuller measure. It is once more pros- 
perous. Great cities are rising, manufacture is expand- 
ing—in some fields threatening rivalry with the North. 
Education is advancing in a volume not to be com- 
prehended save in the light of recent reports. There 
remains a needed factor in this time of change, namely: 
a consciousness in the hearts of the very wealthy of the 
strategical importance of large educational foundations 
that shall raise our universities to an efficiency adequate 
to the needs of modern education. With this awakening 
will come the art schools, the art museums and the pub- 
lic sentiment which will discover its need of artists, 


architects, sculptors and musicians—all the forces which 
create symbols of noble living. 

These ideas, it seemed to me, should be the basis of my 
addresses in endeavoring to follow the spirit of the in- 
structions given me by the Institute. My first visit was 
to Houston, Texas. Under the auspices of the Houston 
Art League, and in the beautiful picture gallery of the 
new Museum of Art, I was furnished with a large audi- 
ence of representative people—citizens interested in the 
welfare of their city. Many students from Rice Institute, 
its President and members of the faculty were present. I 
was given an attentive hearing. Two additional occasions 
of a social nature gave me opportunity for further dis- 
cussion. 

I went next to Atlanta on the occasion of the Annual 
Convention of the Southern States Art League. The 
organization in itself is a convincing evidence of the 
awakened spirit of understanding and codperation between 
the art societies of the section. The audience was a 
large one and selected from citizens dedicated to the 
building of an art museum in their city and to the success- 
ful finishing of the Stone Mountain Memorial. After- 
wards I was pressed into the service of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, where I especially emphasized the re- 
sponsibility which leaders of society hold towards local 
artists. On my return towards New Orleans I stopped 
off at Auburn, Alabama, and spoke to the faculty and 
students of the Polytechnic Institute. A special occasion 
was made of the annual meeting of the ALABAMA CHapP- 
TER of the Institute. 

Southwestern College of Louisiana at Lafayette came 
later in my programme. The student body filled the 
large audience hall. The faculty and a good number of 
townspeople conspired to make this meeting singularly 
fortunate and pleasant for the speaker. The College 
maintains a department of art. An atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and understanding was prepared and made appar- 
ent through this agency. 

At Jackson, Mississippi, the Annual Convention of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs gave me excep- 
tional opportunity to emphasize the ideas already familiar 
and in practice throughout the state. The art depart- 
ment of the Federation is conspicuously active and its 
work is far-reaching in the rural communities. I spoke 
also at Belhaven College of Jackson before the student 
body and faculty. At this college an efficient art de- 
partment is maintained. This fact has much to do with 
the attentive interest shown my subject by this audience, 
composed almost entirely of undergraduates. 

My last address was before the Orleans Club of New 
Orleans. The audience was composed of leaders of 
thought and action in this city. I had the great satis- 
faction of feeling that those present appreciated the part 
society has to play in the advancement of civic ideals. All 
its older members have been and remain promoters of 
the interests of Tulane University and Newcomb Col- 
lege, and are deeply conscious of the value to the com- 
munity of the School of Architecture and Newcomb’s 
Art School. Indeed it seemed to be at this time as at all 
the gatherings prepared for me that the casual and indif- 
ferent were absent and that attentive interest was the 
rule. The reception accorded the speaker was most 
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gracious and the reactions to his subject marked by inter- 
est and appreciation of its application to the need of the 
time. 

All teachers understand that a single statement of any 
matter, however weighty, leaves but a slight impression. 
Repetition is an essential factor in teaching, but the work 
of the lecturer is today made more effective by the rein- 
forcement provided by periodical literature available in 
every library and home throughout the land. This fact 
cannot be over-emphasized. It is outstanding. 

The purpose which the Institute has in view in pro- 
moting this course of lecture instruction has, so I surmise, 
its highest value in the personal contact. The written 
page seems somewhat remote and its message abstract 
until vitalized by the personality of the lecturer whom the 
audience is willing to believe has played a living part in 
the affairs of which he speaks. 

I thank the Committee of the Institute for giving me 
the privilege of aiding in such measure as I was able 
in this work. 

ELitswortH Woopwarp. 


Regional Planning 


For a considerable number of years the Institute has 
been devoting attention to problems of what has been 
well called broad planning. City Planning was the title 
of its first Committee, I believe. Or was it Town Plan- 
ning? Then came Community Planning, and during 
the last two years the presentation of two Committee 
reports which will be likely to stand as clear land- 
marks in the history of broad planning in the United 
States. But, coincidentally, the scale has enlarged itself. 
The work of the JourNnaL toward this end has been 
very extensive. Well-directed studies disclosed the folly 
of anything but broad planning. This new aspect came 
more or less to be known as Regional Planning, and we 
all hope that it will gradually acquire interest and atten- 
tion. But it is worthy of noting that the shift was not 
all within the ranks of the small group in the Institute. 
New York State has a Regional Planning Commission. 
Massachusetts has had something similar for several years. 
The City of New York is the scene of a privately financed 
activity running in the direction of a hoped-for Regional 
Plan for the vast chaotic metropolitan area now sprawling 
over into Connecticut and the mountains of New Jersey. 
Yes, altogether, Regional Planning may be said to have 
given new impetus to the theory that it is possible to 
direct the growth of cities and save them from those ills 
which now gnaw at their vitals. And as a stimulus to 
thought, we must credit the Regional Planning Idea with 
a certain measure of value. 

But evidently the Spokesmen for Regional Planning 
have been engaged in spreading propaganda misleading 
and scandalous. Evidently they have concealed facts 
about it and broadcasted the idea that it had been woefully 
neglected. So they have cast a slur upon those who for 
years have been busily engaged in carrying on the good 
work in a realistic manner. 

Fortunately, this deplorable state of affairs may be 
corrected: What is needed is counter propaganda to 
show that Regional Planning is already a fait accompli. 
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And it remains merely to point with pride to those in- 
dividuals and interests who have accomplished the good 
work so quietly and effectively, while the Spokesmen for 
Regional Planning have been vocalizing about what should 
be done. 

To the end that this may be better understood, I 
quote from a news item that arrested my attention as 
I was speeding by train through that outlying area of 
Chicago which so perfectly illustrates the achievements 
of the realistic Regional Planners of the recent past, 
who evidently went to their work in a matter-of-fact 
manner, completely abstaining from uplift and oratory. 
Surely no idealism entered to contaminate that work! 


“The comprehensive stories of Oscar Hewitt on the future 
of Chicago as definitely platted and in process of execu- 
tion by the public utilities dispose effectively of the charge 
of planlessness so often brought against capitalistic society. 
We see the future nerves, arteries, and energy of the great 
regional social organism of the future unfolding on pre- 
arranged lines. 

“There is a slight humorous aspect to the eagerness with 
which regional planning has been taken up of late by some 
of the professional uplift, who have just tumbled to the idea 
after it has been commonplace so long with the low browed 
minions of the money power, supposed to be mere profit 
chasers and opportunists. 

“This eagerness for regional activity comes at a time 
when the monasticism of the social settlement and other 
forms of social supervision find a good part of the popu- 
lation, who were to be supervised and socialized, escaping 
to the suburban areas and reverting to the individualism 
of the old-fashioned detached burgeois home with its 
front yard, garden patch, and general air of independence. 

“Regional planning is not a new discovery either by pub- 
lic utilities or by social renovators. It is merely a new 
term applied to a process inherent in developing capitalism. 
From the days ‘of the first railroads, the empire builders of 
America have been working by map and plan, and the 
later and more detailed surveys of the public utilities are 
but a logical development and filling in of the broader 
sketches of the pioneers. 

“The progress of the zoning system in cities in four 
years has multiplied the number of zoned municipalities by 
seven. There are 366 of them now. The Babbitts, not the 
highbrows, are mainly responsible. 

“Regional planning as now carried on by the public 
utilities has been encouraged and stimulated, of course, by 
the fact that the states have virtually granted them terri- 
torial monopolies. 

“The same elements which are now trying to work up 
a scare about a power trust were responsible in the earlier 
years of the century for the system of state regulation under 
which the new regional plans are being put into effect.” 


RicHarD WALLACE Tupor. 


National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards 


Strikes result in ‘great losses of wages to mechanics 
and serious financial losses likewise to contractors and 
investors. The amicable settlement of such differences 
not only avoids irreparable material damage but con- 
tributes inestimably to better feeling and future complete 
understanding and coéperation. 











FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


A recent important conference in Washington, D. C., 
reminds us of the existence of the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry. This 
body was organized in the year 1919 and is composed of 
representatives of the Engineering Council, Associated 
General Contractors of America, National Association 
Building Trades Employers, Building Trades Department 
of American Federation of Labor, and the American 
Institute of Architects. The Board has issued in all 
about sixty decisions or awards in cases of jurisdictional 
disputes. 

There have been rumors lately that the decisions of 
the Board have not always received full recognition by 
the organizations which are signatories to the authority 
conferred upon it. All parties thereto should promptly 
repudiate any such charges. The good faith of those rep- 
resented on the Board and the loyal support of the 
Board’s work by all those interested are vital to the 
effectiveness of its decisions. Failure of the Board of 
Jurisdictional Awards to continue its work would be 
a backward step which could not but affect disastrously 
the best interest of labor and the whole building industry. 

D. Everetr Wat, President A.J. A. 


From Our Book Shelf 
The Master 


The Press of the American Institute of Architects 
has followed up its notable contribution to the permanent 
literature of Art in the Louis Sullivan Autobiography 
by an equally significant performance. In its newest 
publication the Press has recognized a very great genius 
in architecture, has thereby honored itself, and has 
brought a new distinction to the American Institute of 
Architects. We may ali feel a thrill of satisfaction as we 
go through these beautiful pages in the thought that the 
parable of the barren fig-tree does not have quite the ap- 
plication to our day and age that some of us had feared. 
For was not this gorgeous personality one of our own? 
And may not the Institute take a just and honorable 
pride in what he was and what he did? 

Harry Cunningham’s spirited jacket and end-paper 
design sets a prelude-motif which is full of symbolism 
and which conveys at once the idea of beauty in sure and 
stately passage, and of bravery launched upon the deep 
of hitherto uncharted seas. As we ponder we are re- 
minded of King Arthur’s passing, and we think: Who 
next may wield “Excalibur”? The dedication is unsigned, 
but we suspect our editor, and we bow to him in passing 
with reverent gratitude. Who else could have so well 
expressed the spirit of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue? 

The mere technicalities of format need not be dwelt 
upon. They show a fine sense of the best in that art 
in which Goodhue delighted, the art of book-making. 
It is marvelous that so finely conceived a book could be 
executed and placed on sale at the price asked. The 
answer is, of course, that the book is a work of love, not 


1 Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and Master of Many Arts. 
By Hartley Burr Alexander, Ralph Adams Cram, George Ellery Hale, 
Lee Lawrie, C. Howard Walker and Charles Harris Whitaker. 


only on the editor’s part, but also on the part of the other 
writers of the text, Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander, of the 
University of Nebraska, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, George 
Ellery Hale, of the National Academy of Sciences, Lee 
Lawrie, the sculptor, whose name Goodhue insisted should 
be engraved on the medal given to him by the American 
Institute of Architects, and Dr. C. Howard Walker. 

The biographical sketch is in Whitaker’s happiest vein, 
and gives us a vivid picture of Goodhue, the man and 
the architect. Let us hope that the suggestion of a more 
complete study at some future time from the same pen 
may be fulfilled. Goodhue, like many another genius, 
knew the sting of a slender income in his youth, but he 
also was of that happy minority of the human family who 
are not injured by a reasonable amount of prosperity. 
He was always busy. Always there was someone who 
wanted him. Always there was work, and usually big 
important work for him to do. He was not forced to 
languish, for years unnoticed and unappreciated, as was 
the fiery Sullivan. 

Goodhue was preéminently modest and self-depreciat- 
ing but he was fortunate in an environment that did not 
ask for self-assertion by way of credentials. There was 
that about the man and his work that made it un- 
necessary for him to do anything but give himself to his 
chosen task with a high abandonment of utter self-sur- 
render. He needed no press agent, no help from the 
Institute code. He was naturally a knightly gentleman, 
and he worried not at all over the absence of that quality 
in some of his fellow members. If he ever quarrelled 
with anybody no one ever heard of it. We know he could 
fight for principles and that he was called upon to defend 
his own, and (incidentally) himself, in his relations with 
certain politicians. But that is another story, and the 
biographer has wisely refrained from putting into his 
narrative any reference to an episode which reflects no 
credit upon the State to which Goodhue gave his best and 
last, and, perhaps, even sacrificed his life. 

A good deal is quoted from Goodhue’s own writings, as 
the best possible evidence of the faith that was his, and 
as revealing much of the personal charm of his spirit. 
Revealed, also, is his mastery of the written word. He 
could write almost as well as he could draw. Dr. Cram 
tells in his own fascinating way of the years of partner- 
ship. It seems to the reviewer that he has done nothing 
which should endear him more to his very great circle 
of friends than this generous and loving tribute. He has 
contributed largely to our understanding of Goodhue, 
and has given us a memorable picture of the man as an 
inspiring and ecstatic enthusiast, a tireless worker, a won- 
derful companion, and a noble friend. 

Lee Lawrie has a rightful place in the book as the 
sculptor whom Goodhue loved, and who entered into 
Goodhue’s work with that rare sympathy and understand- 
ing which from the beginning has made architecture the 
debtor of a sister art. Speaking of the Nebraska Capitol, 
Lawrie says: “Sculpture here is not sculpture, but a 
branch grafted onto the architectural trunk. Forms that 
portray animate life emerge from blocks of stone—with 
usually no line to indicate the beginning of change—and 
terminate in historical expression. ‘The subjects relate 
the history of human progress from the time of the first 
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known lawgiver, in a comprehensive but diffuse manner 
that is akin to the method of the Egyptian carved story.” 

Of the earlier days, Cram says: “It was now that Good- 
hue began to exert his extraordinary powers over orna- 
ment and detail in ecclesiastical architecture. At that 
time he did not care particularly about planning, or about 
a building as an organism, but his pictorial sense was 
almost impeccable, while there was something uncanny in 
his invention of exquisite detail and his placing of orna- 
ment.” 

How he developed is indicated in Lawrie’s words: 

“The last time I saw Goodhue we went to the foundry 
to see the doors for the National Academy of Sciences. 

“*T think the doors are fine,’ he said, ‘but I wonder 
if we were not too afraid, too elaborate. Life, you know, 
is getting very terrible, and very complex, and Art should 
not be that. I have a scheme in my mind for a building 
that will not contain a single frill.’ —These were almost his 
last words to me.” The reviewer has heard Louis Sulli- 
van talk in the same vein. It would seem that Genius, 
having plumbed the depths of human ingenuity, refinement 
and elaboration, returns at last to the great Simplicities. 

Dr. Walker in his splendid Victorian English treats of 
Goodhue “The Master.” It is a brilliant and a true 
judgment. “His genius was Protean; it took many forms 
and it graced them all. A multiplicity of interests at 
times bewilders a judgment of values, as it is beyond the 
comprehension of many that any man can be preéminent 
in so many phases of his art. In the estimation of special- 
ists it is inconceivable, but the fifteenth century of Italy 
produced artists who were each painters, sculptors, gold- 
smiths, and architects, who considered that all the arts 
were closely related, and that they could work in each 
and all. Bertram Goodhue has proved that that epoch is 
not unique, that in the life of one man, and too short a 
life, there has been eminent achievement in many phases 
of the Arts. Granted that he was exceptionally endowed, 
his life and work are an inspiration for those that are to 
follow him, and a challenge unanswerable to the stand- 
ardization of the work of a man.” 

Dr. Alexander’s contribution has to do with the 
Nebraska Capitol, into which Goodhue poured himself 
without reserve. It is especially significant to note that 
here Goodhue freed himself entirely from the “highbrow,” 
the pedantic and esoteric. “The architect proposed first 
of all to create a design that the plainsman would under- 
stand. And the thing that strikes one first of all is the 
congruency of the long horizontals with the stable and 
outspreading earth upon which they are reared, and the 
congruency of the swiftly vertical and dome-crowned 
tower with the lofty and perfect dome which the skies of 
the prairie land form. The whole structure is like a 
gnomon of the plainsmen’s hours, or perhaps like that 
Polos with which Anaximander is said first to have ex- 
plained earth and sky to the Greeks; it is as simple as 
sun time and as free as sun’s space, and topped as it is 
to be by the great image of The Sower, a vane to all 
free winds, the Capitol will be a monument not only to 
the outdoor life of an agricultural land, but also of the 
aspiration of a pioneer community, which has but broken 
its material sods in order to sow its more splendid cul- 
tural future.” 
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The National Academy of Sciences is the subject of 
George Ellery Hale’s essay, and, like the other mem- 
bers of this notable symposium, he is not content with the 
mere illumination of his text, but diverges into interest- 
ing byways led by the over-mastering fascination of his 
many-sided subject. Goodhue refuses to be limited by 
any categorical description. ‘As my slight attempts at 
analysis may have over-emphasized the logical aspect of 
Goodhue the architect, I must add that I find a still 
stronger appeal in Goodhue the romanticist. One of his 
former associates, in the introduction to 4 Book of Archi- 
tectural and Decorative Drawings by Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue, truly describes him as a favored child of all 
the arts. 

The vast range of his imagination carried him into 
sO many territories that the present volume cannot begin 
to exhibit the spoil he brought home. Best and most 
characteristic of this booty is that captured from the 
castles and towns of his ‘voyages imaginaires’.” 

But beguiling as are the printed pages, the great 
enchantment comes over one as one turns the leaves upon 
which are reproduced Goodhue’s work. It must have 
been a tremendous task for the editor to decide what to 
use and what to omit as he was confronted with the 
astonishing mass which represented Goodhue’s personal 
output, to say nothing at all of the piles of graphic docu- 
ments for the buildings upon which he worked with his 
associates and subordinates. The choice has been well 
and faithfully made and the arrangement is a triumph, 
in that we are spared any attempt at dry and systematic 
classification, but are able to go through the book as 
we might have wandered through his office. 

Here is an exquisite bit of ornament and, having ex- 
amined it to our heart’s content, we next come upon a 
superb mass of light and shade. We realize Goodhue’s 
wonderful sense of relation. We fairly see the vivid- 
ness and the sweep of his imagination which could carry 
a theme unbroken from its large three-dimensional block- 
ing out on through to the working out of the last perfect 
detail. There could never have been an uncertain grop- 
ing for an effect, or a fortuitous result of fitting together 
happily conceived bits of detail. 

There are upwards of two hundred and sixty plates, 
five of which are in color. There are over twenty-five 
specimens of Mr. Goodhue’s skill in the design of book 
plates, book designs and typography. Mr. Lawrie’s sculp- 
ture is shown by nearly fifty well chosen examples. 

The Goodhue architectural work is shown by plan, 
elevation, perspective, by photograph, and, best of all, 
by those exquisite pen drawings which made him famous 
before very many realized that a real architectural genius 
was among us. 

No member of the Institute can well refrain from 
owning this latest testimonial to the worth-whileness of 
the work we love. Doubtless some of us who buy it will 
want to use it as a copy for our own clumsy efforts, but 
there will be others of us who will take it home and 
dream over it. Though, under its spell, we may renew 
our own knightly vows to our Lady Architecture, it will 
be hard to be comforted for the loss of him who carried 
our banner so blithely and bore it so far. 

WituiaM L. STEELE. 

















FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


Early American Architecture 


Mr. Chandler’ has revised the earlier edition of his 
work on Anglo-American colonial architecture first pub- 
lished in 1916 and added some clear and helpful sketches 
of the buildings discussed. His work stands out among 
the many careless and valueless books published during 
the last decade on our colonial architecture by persons 
of little understanding and less experience. He is a 
practising architect with a knowledge and very real ex- 
perience of the things he writes about. 

The author justly uses the designation “Colonial” to 
describe our architecture from the earliest settlements 
along the Atlantic seaboard to 1825 and divides it into 
three periods; the first from 1630 to 1700; the second 
from 1700 to the Revolution, and the third from 1775 
to 1825, the date that starts our great commercial pros- 
perity and use of machinery and marks our decline in 
the arts. 

The book is intended as well for the layman as the 
architect and chapters are included on the nomenclature 
of building parts; each of the three well-defined periods; 
the Downfall; a chapter on restorations; one on modern 
work which shows well-chosen examples; and concludes 
with a chapter on colonial gardens. At the end are 140 
illustrations. 

The work is authoritative and shows at the same 
time an expert knowledge of colonial architecture and, 
what is rarely concomitant, an appreciation of the forces 
which produced that architecture and how those same 
or similar forces operate today to modify examples and 
regulate modern work. Mr. Chandler is also not un- 
aware of those developments of his time that limit the 
modern architect in his sincere effort to build in the tradi- 
tions of our best early work. 

Every architect who has started out on the alluring 
path of the Colonial, attempting work in continuation 
of our native experience, knows the difficulties in the way 
of success. He must first be saturated with the spirit 
of colonial buildings and feel instinctively such matters 
as scale and proportion. (The author points out the 
vital importance of the roof design because nothing 
shows the inexperienced architect so quickly as not 
only the design of the roof, but the manner in which 
it fits the house below.) After the requisite study and 
thought to the design itself the architect must next secure 
workmen competent to execute what he calls for—no 
easy matter in these days of hurry and skimp. 

On the more philosophical aspects of colonial work 
and its suitability to modern life, Mr. Chandler, like 
the true artisan in love with his work, touches but lightly. 
He rightly claims for the style a great freedom of de- 
velopment and adaptation in the hands of an artist and 
stresses the point that, done correctly and with distinc- 
tion, it must all be a labor of love—carried out thought- 
fully, without hurry, both in the making of drawings 
and in actual execution of the building itself. He puts 
a question that must have occured to all of us—do 
our uncompromising and complete drawings, made as a 
basis of a hard and fast contract, hamper the freedom 


The Colonial Home. By Joseph Everett Chandler. McBride, 
New York. 1924. 


of execution and direct solution growing out of condi- 
tions that are essential to the best work? 

In all these subtle difficulties that lie between effort 
and success the present work is of as much value to- 
day as when it first appeared. 

Joun H. Scarrr. 


Architectural Education a Century Ago 


Mr. Bolton has drawn from the records of the Soane 
Museum, of which he is now Curator, the account of 
the various men in Sir John Soane’s office a century ago, 
and to one who went through this same mill forty years 
ago, it was interesting to see an example of the old ap- 
prentice system as it existed in those days. As offices 
go today, in this country at all events, Soane’s office was 
not a large one; probably at no time more than eight or 
ten men, and in his long period of activity, from 1784 to 
1837, some fifty-five men passed through his office. Even 
in the writer’s day the paid draughtsmen, called in these 
lists “clerks” or “assistants,” were outnumbered by the 
pupils, and the fees of the pupils would pretty much 
cover the moderate salaries paid in those days to the 
draughtsmen themselves. In this list of fifty-five, thirty 
were pupils, and there were but twenty paid clerks or 
assistants. 

A modern office would rather rebel at the hours, as 
they ran from seven o'clock in the morning to seven 
o’clock at night in summertime, and from eight to eight 
in the winter. The ordinary premium was in the neigh- 
borhood of 175 pounds for five years. My own ap- 
prenticeship, forty years ago, was for two years only, 
and was 100 guineas. The apprentices had considerable 
opportunity to go on the works, inspecting and study- 
ing, were given time off to make measured drawings, 
and occasionally a longer holiday than usual for archi- 
tectural studies. 

The pamphlet? under consideration is largely devoted 
to one of Soane’s most brilliant pupils, George Basevi. 
Basevi was a careful and conscientious draughtsman, 
and some of his pencil drawings, reproduced in the 
pamphlet, would bear comparison with work done by 
some of our good men today, although he would hardly 
rank with our best. On the whole it was a good train- 
ing for an architect, and one is inclined to think that the 
men who went through on this old English apprentice 
system knew quite as much as those who followed the 
more modern methods of training in Paris or at the 
architectural schools in this country. Something of the 
same story is told in William McFee’s Swallowing the 
Anchor where, in his chapter on the pattern makers, is an 
extremely interesting picture of the apprentice in that 
very beautiful and skillful trade. 

There may have been, and undoubtedly were, many 
disadvantages in the apprentice system, but on the other 
hand one doubts if any other system turned out such 
mechanics and tradesmen, such artists in their own field, 
as were turned out by the apprentice system. 


R. C. S. 


1 Architectural Education a Century Ago. By Arthur T. 


Bolton. 
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Details 


There is so much wholesome, practical information in 
the catalogs of manufacturers of “standardized house 
parts” that we have often wondered that some of this 
material was not made available to students and others 
who would not in the usual course of events receive such 
catalogs. This has now been done and most of the con- 
tents of Architectural Details, is quite obviously and 
frankly appropriated from the aforementioned catalog 
material. 

The attempt to teach architectural drawing and per- 
spective in a half dozen or so pages towards the end 
of the book is apt to lead to that little knowledge which 
is a dangerous thing, but nevertheless the book should 
be of considerable value, especially to beginners. 


6.4 


The British Houses of Parliament 


From press accounts, it would seem that yet another 
famous English building has felt too heavily the hand 
of Time, and that restorative measures are in order. 
Now it is the Houses of Parliament which are demanding 
attention, although happily there appears to be no struc- 
tural or foundational defect, but rather a marked 
deterioration of the outer fabric. The relentless action 
of London fog and soot has crumbled the soft stone and 
caused fissures to appear, and loosened pieces of stone 
have been falling upon the great terrace. Some thirty- 
five tons of broken material have been hand-picked from 
walls and roof-ledges within the last few years, and the 
statues of English sovereigns, in their niches along the 
facade, have become sadly defaced. 

The cost of repair and restoration has been set at one 
million pounds. 


The Santa Barbara Earthquake 


The Allied Architects’ Association of Los Angeles have 
devoted their August Bulletin, greatly enlarged, to obser- 
vations on the calamity at Santa Barbara. Apparently 
the building losses were almost if not wholly due to the 
use of poor materials or the misuse of good ones. One 
seismologist advances evidence to show that the location 
of buildings with relation to the probable direction of 
earthquakes counts heavily, but the weight of expert 
opinion seems to indicate that where good materials were 
used, and the construction properly designed, and the 
erection competently supervised, the damage was nil, or 
negligible. Apparently the evils of building speculation 
have left their imprint in Santa Barbara as elsewhere. 


The Sixth Regional Conference 


The third annual regional conference of the sixth 
region was held at Kansas City on 18-19 September. 
There were present Goldwin Goldsmith, regional direc- 
tor, and the following: Iowa, R. B. Carswell; Kansas, 
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Ralph E. Scammell; Kansas City, Ernest O. Brostrom, 
A. H. Buckley, H. H. Dunham, Samuel E. Edwards, 
Frederick C. Gunn, Selby H. Kurfiss, Jesse F. Lauck, 
Albert S. Owen, William H. Sayler, Harry C. Smith, 
W. D. Wight; Minneapolis, Roy C. Jones; Nebraska, 
M. L. Evans, C. W. Steinbaugh; Wisconsin, W. W. 
Judell. 

The conference began its discussions with the question 
of so apportioning the cost of delegate representation 
as to distribute the cost in a manner that would bear 
equally upon the Chapters comprising the Sixth Region, 
and it seemed to be the sense of the meeting that while 
the details should be left with the chapters the prin- 
ciple involved could well be recommended for their con- 
sideration. 

The subject of allied architects associations, after dis- 
cussion, brought a resolution that the conference was 
opposed to them in principle, but as this subjects now 
under consideration by the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, it was justly considered that the subject might 
be left for their conclusions. 

The Executive Committee met with the conference at 
one session and was entertained by it at dinner on one 
evening, when there were the usual interchange of ad- 
dresses. A further report of the conference will appear 
in our next issue. 


Institute Business 


The Executive Committee met at Kansas City on 
17-18 September, and the Minutes of the meeting will 
appear in the November issue. The Committee learned 
with great regret that the Secretary of the Institute, 
Mr. Edwin H. Brown, found it necessary to further 
protract his absence, and Mr. William L. Steele, Second 
Vice-President, was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

The plans for the full Board meeting to be held in 
Los Angeles in December were discussed and it was 
left with the President to arrange the details of a 
journey that will provide with joint meetings with the 
WASHINGTON STATE, OrEGON, SAN FRANCISCO and 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTERS. 


Committee Appointments 


It is announced that Mr. John V. Van Pelt has resigned 
the chairmanship of the Public Information Committee, 
because of various other demands made upon his time, 
and that Mr. William Harmon Beers of the New York 
CuHapTeER has been appointed Chairman to succeed Mr. 
Van Pelt. 


Letters to the Editor 
Competitions 


To THE EpiTor OF THE JOURNAL: 

In reference to Mr. Wilts’s letter in the August JourNnAL, 
may I say that the competition method of selecting an 
architect is one for which architects themselves, and not 
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the public, are responsible. It originated many years ago 
when architects asked for permission to submit sketches 
to owners—without obligation—to show what they could do. 
The proponents of this method were of two principal classes 
—the young and inexperienced, who had no buildings to 
show and who trusted to making an appeal through attrac- 
tive drawings, and men who were adept as salesmen and 
who would rather trust their chances of employment by 
showing alluring sketches than by reference to work actually 
constructed or to clients for whom the work was done. 

The quite general application of this method of selection, 
over a period of some thirty years, brought very serious 
consequences to owners and much criticism to the archi- 
tectural profession. Owners often found they had uncon- 
sciously been attracted by a pleasing picture and had 
failed to recognize that character, reputation, integrity, train- 
ing and experience as an artist and a business man were 
even more important qualifications than a mere ability to 
draw. Estimates of cost were unreliable, knowledge of 
construction was frequently woefully lacking; structural fail- 
ures were frequent; large sums of money were misspent and 
wasted; dissatisfaction and financial disappointments were 
common and the entire architectural profession became the 
subject of an undeserved criticism. 

Because of the unfortunate results growing out of this 
method of selection, the American Institute of Architects— 
as a measure of protection to the public—enjoined its mem- 
bers against participating in any competitions, except where 
they are safeguarded by a carefully drawn program and 
by such an assurance of able judgment of the drawings sub- 
mitted as to insure the selection of an architect thoroughly 
qualified to render skilled service to the client. 

My objection to the competitive method of selection is 
because I do not believe it safeguards the interests of the 
owner or, except by fortunate accident, obtains the desired 
result. For these reasons: 

1. An intelligent sketch indicating a real solution of an 
architectural problem can usually only be made after many 
conferences with the owner, and after a thorough discussion 
of the problem. Preferences as to materials, limitations of 
cost, peculiarities of site, and the uses to which each part 
of the building is to be put, should be thoroughly discussed. 
Manifestly this complete information cannot be given to 
each architect entering a competition, except by a very 
carefully drawn and concise program setting forth all re- 
quirements in detail, so that each competitor shall have 
identical information, and be limited as to size, cost, con- 
tents, and so forth. 

2. Every problem presents three or four different sugges- 
tions for solution—each having its particular merit. In a 
competition only one design is submitted by each com- 
petitor and it is only by an accident of chance that this design 
proves acceptable when put to the test of the realities of 
the problem. 

3. The attitude of an architect toward his client from the 
very beginning should be purely that of a professional 
advisor. A competition of sketches is merely a matter of 
salesmanship and neglects the sounder considerations of 
professional service. 

4. An architect entering an unregulated competition, where 
ten or eleven other architects are competing, knows that he 
is taking about a ten-to-one gamble on getting the job. It 
is human nature, therefore, for him to prepare his sketches 
with the least outlay of time or money possible and attempt 
to make a flashy appeal, rather than a serious study. 

5. An architect directly employed gives weeks of careful 
study to the solution of a problem, making sketch after 
sketch, each one modifying and improving the one before 
until, as nearly as possible, a perfect solution has been 


obtained. He enters upon his work with an open mind and 
with no thought except to give the owner the benefit of his 
experience and ability, and without prejudice as to the type 
or character of the design. 

Where an architect is selected by competition and his 
employment is gained by the attractiveness of the sketch 
he has submitted, he is apt to feel morally bound to follow 
this sketch in working up the drawings. It would be 
humiliating and would require more than ordinary courage, 
after being so selected, to go before an owner and say: 
“Now that I have been selected, I will discard my winning 
design and undertake a serious study of the problem”—yet, 
in more cases than not, it would be in the owner’s interest 
to have him do so. 

Further than this, after having committed himself to a 
definite design and argued its perfection, it is difficult for 
an architect to start in at the elemental considerations of 
a problem, necessary to work it out to a logical conclusion, 
with the same open-minded attitude that he would have had 
he not so committed himself. 

6. Sketches indicate only draughtsmanship and a super- 
ficial arrangement of the major elements of the building. 
They fail to indicate ability in construction, engineering, 
specification writing, business experience, administrative 
ability, reliability of estimates; diplomacy, character or busi- 
ness reputation. It is the latter qualifications that produce 
successful buildings. 

N. Max Duwninc. 


The Small House 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


I have noted in the September JourNnaAL the letter of Mr. 
Thomas Ernest White, bearing on the subject of the Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau. I am very glad that 
the problem of the Small House Service Bureau has been 
put into the pages of the Journnat and I hope that the discus- 
sion which evolves therefrom will clarify the situation to 
the entire profession. 

Without any personal references -I find myself always 
much astonished at the apparent lack of thoroughness with 
which the average professional man reads magazines and 
articles of all sorts, communications from his professional 
societies and personal communications which come to his 
desk. Those of us who are familiar with the Bureau feel 
that, with the enormous amount of printed literature which 
has been issued, with the various discussions which have 
taken place upon the floor of the Conventions of the Insti- 
tute, with the many statements made by the officers of the 
Bureau and others, and with the published reports of the 
meetings of the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Directors, the entire subject should be perfectly clear to the 
profession. Experience of years goes, however, to show 
that such a hope is an idle dream. Every year the Small 
House Committee of the Institute has devoted its report to 
a careful statement of what the Bureau was doing. 

There seems to be the thought on the part of some of 
those within the profession that the Bureau is attempt- 
ing to conceal its financial status, and that the Bureau is 
taking bread out of the mouths of small architects and mak- 
ing wholesale sums of money, and that somebody, therefore, 
must be profiting unduly. I suppose that architects are per- 
fectly human and that there are some who may try to profit 
unduly at the expense of others. I can only say that in 
the case of the Bureau this human frailty has been re- 
markably non-existent. 

The United States Bureau has received $10.00 apiece for 
each share of stock sold to something over 100 members. 
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This is its working capital. It has also received $1.00 for 
each plan sold by any of the divisions of the Bureau. 
This constitutes its income. The officers of the United States 
Bureau are and have been for five years working without 
any salary, and, in but a very few instances, without hav- 
ing any traveling expenses whatsoever paid; the steno- 
graphic work has been carried out in their own offices by 
their own office force, the United States Bureau paying 
merely such things as postage, stationery, telegrams, and 
such incidentals. There has been no charge for office rent. 

With the divisions the matter is somewhat different, and 
conditions vary in each one. The Northwestern Division, 
which is the most prosperous, and which is doing by far 
the largest business of all of the Divisions, has been unable 
to pay back to its members any of the money invested in 
the Bureau; it has not even been able to pay a dividend 
on the capital stock issued. The Northwestern Division 
and the Mountain Division have maintained salaried direc- 
tors of publicity and sales, and these salaries are small. 
I think it safe to say that with the exception of the 
stenographers, draftsmen and clerks, the salaries paid have 
been ridiculously small, and only the loyal support of the 
men and their belief in what the future of the Bureau 
means to the architectural profession has kept them going. 

The above shows that the United States Bureau is prac- 
tically without funds to carry on its work. How then could 
it carry on the enormous publicity program, provide the 
Home Clinic to the various newspapers, who take it through- 
out the country, publish the Small Home, a monthly magazine 
that is now rapidly becoming successful, on, so to speak, a 
shoestring? 

In the early days of the Bureau movement Mr. Maurice 
I. Flagg, who was employed by the Northwestern Division 
to carry out its sales work, conceived the idea of a 
monthly magazine and of a building clinic in the news- 
papers of the country. It was immediately established that 
a local office, situated in Minneapolis, or New York, or San 
Francisco, would not interest the public at large or the 
newspapers or the magazines. Only a great national pro- 
gram could interest these. Seeing the possibilities for the 
proper publicity of first—architecture; second—the archi- 
tect; third—The American Institute of Architects; fourth— 
the Small House Service Bureau movement, the United 
States Bureau applied to the Board of Directors of the In- 
stitute for permission to publish a monthly magazine and 
a clinic in the newspapers and this permission was accorded 
to them, and approval was set upon this permission at the 
next Convention. The United States Bureau then, having 
no funds, stated to the Northwestern Division that if it, 
as it had stated, had the courage and the belief that these 
things could be made successful, then the United States 
Bureau would turn over to the Northwestern Division the 
actual handling of these matters, under the direction of 
Mr. Flagg, the Northwestern Division to assume all expenses 
and in return to receive all the income, the only proviso 
being that the Clinic and the Small Home should be abso- 
lutely national in scope and in operation. This has been 
carried out so successfully that Mr. Flagg now devotes his 
entire time to the publicity work of the United States 
Bureau at a salary that is small compared with the salaries 
of any other similar proposition in the United States. He 
has been appointed by the United States Bureau as its 
official “Director of Service”; Mr. Robert Taylor Jones, 
A.1A., has been appointed by the United States Bureau 
as its official “Technical Director” and he answers the 
various questions that come to the Bureau and is in charge 
of the policy of the United States Bureau and so of the 
various Divisions. Mr. Jones gives all of his time during 
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the summer and part of his time during the winter to this 
work and is recompensed therefor at an absurdly small 
salary. 

Perhaps I should repeat once more the fact that the Small 
House Service Bureau, both the United States Bureau and 
the Divisional Bureau, are duly incorporated and in their 
articles of incorporation have limited the returns to the 
investors to an 8% dividend; in other words, they are 
limited dividend corporations and are, therefore, practically 
“non-profit making.” Since neither the Bureau nor any of 
the Divisions have ever declared a dividend, or repaid 
to any of their members any money invested in the dif- 
ferent corporations, they are actually “non-profit making.” 

In regard to the various complaints as to plans that do 
not meet with certain special housing laws, I merely ask 
any architect to ask himself whether he has had any diffi- 
culty with differing housing laws. All the plans can be 
easily adapted to meet local conditions. 

If anyone has ever made a statement that the Bureau 
was “a branch of the American Institute of Architects” it 
is without the knowledge, or the authority, or the consent 
of any of the Bureaus or of the Institute. The Bureau should 
not be held responsible for sporadic, erroneous statements 
concerning it. 

If the profession could only differentiate between the 
service which the Small House Service Bureau is striving 
to render to the public of the United States, and to the archi- 
tectural profession, and the so-called plan services which 
are being offered by this, that, and the other commercial 
organization, the Bureau would be in a position to do thor- 
oughly the job it has set out to do, and surely no one read- 
ing through the articles of incorporation should feel that 
there is any possibility for any individual architect or group 
of architects to indulge in the aggrandizement of their own 
personal finances. 

Epwin H. Brown, President, 
Architects Small House Service Bureau 
of the United States, Inc. 


Obituary 


Peter Bonnett Wight 


Elected to Fellowship in the Institute in 1866 
Died at Pasadena, Calif., 8 September, 1925 


Peter Bonnett Wight, student of art and life, builder 
and designer, early a Fellow, and for many years a sec- 
retary of the American Institute of Architects, passed 
away at his home at the advanced age of eighty-seven 
years. 

With his civic- and social-mindedness, Mr. Wight be- 
came, and continued to be, a factor in the architectural 
life of Chicago, in which city he passed the greater part 
of his professional career. 

Mr. Wight’s contributions to the professional literature 
were many, varied, and instructive. His history of the 
Cuicaco CHAPTER of the Institute teems with interest 
and will long keep his memory green in the hearts of 
its members, his friends to whom, as to all, he gave him- 
self without stint. 

In the passing of Peter B. Wight the Chapter and the 
profession have lost a vital force for good, a compan- 
ionable and friendly spirit. 

Irvine K. Ponp. 
ARTHUR WOLTERSDORF. 














Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Flat Glass for Glazing Purposes (26a). (Federal 
Specifications Board Specification No. 123. United States 
Government Master Specification for Flat Glass for Glazing 
Purposes. Federal Specifications Board, Specification No. 
123. Officially adopted by the Federal Specifications Board, 
1 April, 1924, for the use of the Departments and Inde- 
pendent Establishments of the Government in purchasing 
flat glass for glazing purposes.) 


CLASSIFICATION 


Polished Plate Glass. 
Glazing quality. 

Clear Window Glass. (a) Single strength (“A” and “B” 
qualities). (b) Double strength (“A” and “B” qualities). 
(c) Heavy sheet (Glazing quality and Factory run). 

Processed Glass. (a) Chipped (No. 1 and 2 Processed). 
(b) Ground (Acid ground and Sand blasted). 

Rolled Figured Sheet. (a) Figured sheet (large variety 
of patterns). (b) Colored figured sheet. 

Wire Glass. (a) Polished wire. (b) Polished (one side). 
(c) Figured. (d) Corrugated. (e) Colored. 

Ornamental. (a) Figured plate (polished one side). 

Prism Glass. (a) Pressed tile. (b) Rolled sheet. (c) 
Rolled and pressed sheet. 


(a) Second silvering quality. (b) 


DEFINITIONS OF THE GENERAL CLASSES OF PLATE, CLEAR 
WINDow, AND ROLLED SHEET GLAss 


Plate Glass. Transparent, flat, relatively thin glass hav- 
ing plain polished surfaces and showing no distortion of 
vision when viewing objects through it at any angle. Plate 
glass is made at present by casting and rolling large sheets 
periodically or by rolling a continuous sheet. The sheets 
are then ground and polished. 

Clear Window Glass. Transparent, relatively thin, flat 
glass having glossy fire-finished, apparently plain and 
smooth surfaces, but having a characteristic waviness of 
surface which is visible when viewed at an acute angle 
or in reflected light. Clear window glass is made at present 
by hand blowing or by machine blowing and drawing into 
cylinders and flattening, or by drawing directly into a sheet, 
the surface finish being that obtained during the drawing 
process. 

Processed Glass. There are three kinds of processed glass 
either in plate or window glass, viz., ground glass, chipped 
one process and chipped two processes. The ground glass is 
made by either sand blasting or acid etching of one surface. 
The chipped glass is made by applying either one or two 
coatings of glue to the ground surface. 

Rolled Figured Glass. A flat glass in which the vision 
is more or less obscured either by the roughened surface 
produced in rolling or by the impression of a large variety 
of decorative designs on one surface of the sheet. 

Wire Glass. Rolled flat glass having a layer of meshed 
wire incorporated approximately in the centre of the sheet. 
This glass is produced with polished or figured surfaces. 


Ornamental Plate. A figured plate glass made by rolling 
or rolling and pressing and having the plain surface ground 
and polished. 

Prism Glass. A flat glass having prism shaped parallel 
ribs designed for deflecting light. This is made as a rolled 
plate or as a pressed plate, of which one side may be ground 
and polished, or as a pressed tile. 


DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF GLAZING 
GLASs 


General Principles Involved in Grading Glass. All flat 
glass contains some imperfections and the principle employed 
in grading is to exclude all defects that would be objection- 
able in a given trade. This is difficult to do, since there are 
no sharp lines of demarcation between grades, and experi- 
enced inspectors will differ in judgment as the quality of 
the glass approaches the limits of the grades. Small lights 
must be quite free from imperfections as compared with 
larger ones, and the centre of any sheet should be clear, 
whereas the edges may contain more pronounced defects. 

Method of Examination. The method of examination is 
described in these specifications in order to make the results 
more uniform and defines the condition under which glass 
should be examined, because the distance from the glass, the 
angle between the glass and the line of sight, and the 
intensity of light, all affect the visibility of imperfections. 
These specifications should be interpreted by examining the 
glass in the following manner, with reference to the defini- 
tion of defects listed in the glossary: 

The glass should be examined when placed in a position 
similar to that of a glazed light with the observer's eye on 
a level with the centre of the sheet, and looking through 
the glass from a distance of about 36 inches into the light 
from a clear sky without any sun or any close background. 

The visibility of waves, lines or cords depends chiefly 
upon the angle of observation, and the intensity of these 
defects can be classified on this basis. The values given for 
angles are the angles the line of sight makes with the sheet 
of glass when in a vertical position. Slight movement of 
the head horizontally through an angle of two or three 
degrees will make waves or lines more perceptible. 

Acceptance or Rejection. Acceptance or rejection of a 
shipment or delivery shall be based on an examination of 
the following quantities: For orders of 100 lights or less, 
all shall be examined; for orders of 101 to 500 lights, at 
least 50 per cent shall be examined; for orders of 501 or 
more lights, at least 25 per cent shall be examined. Boxes 
shall be selected from the shipment at random. 

If not more than 10 per cent of the lights examined are 
below quality, the shipment shall be accepted, provided the 
lights below the specified grade are not distinctly below 
the upper limit of the next lower grade. 

If, however, an entire shipment of 500 lights or more is 
examined, not more than 5 per cent may be below quality. 

Specifications for Polished Plate Glass Size and Thickness. 
The standard thicknesses of plate glass shall be %, te, %, 
%, %, %, %, 1, 1%, and 1% inches. Sheets are available 
Y%" thick in sizes having a maximum area of 250 sq. ft. 
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STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Glass of 1%” thickness may be furnished having almost any 
desired dimension under the following maximums: 120”x 
280”, 144” x 260,” 160” x 240”. The standard stock thick- 
ness for glazing purposes is 4”, but this may vary between 
32” and ye”, although 4%” and ¥%” are carried in stock in 
the larger cities. 

Tolerance in Thickness. The maximum and minimum 
thicknesses allowed shall not be more than the given thick- 
ness plus or minus one-half the difference between the 
standard thicknesses, although for %” glass occasional 
plates as thick as ys” are supplied. The general variation 
in thickness should not be more than gz” for individual 
lights under 10 sq. ft., in thicknesses up to 44”. The varia- 
tion in lights over %4” in thickness should not exceed one- 
half the total tolerance for that thickness. 

Tolerance in Dimensions. Variation from dimensions 
ordered shall not be more than gy” per %” of thickness. 

Grades. Plate glass shall be furnished for glazing pur- 
poses in one of two grades as specified. These grades will 
be known as second silvering and glazing qualities. 

Second silvering quality is invariably used where the 
highest standard of glazing is required and imperfections 
are discoverable only on close inspection. This quality is 
rarely sold for glazing purposes in sizes over 20 sq. ft. 
Glazing quality represents the usual selection of plate glass 
supplied when quality is not otherwise definitely specified. 

As allowable tolerances in quality must vary considerably 
with size of sheet required, different specifications must 
apply in each of the following four divisions according to 
size: 

Division I—Sheets up to and including 10 sq. ft. in area. 

Division II—Sheets having an area greater than 10 sq. 
ft., but not greater than 25 sq. ft. 

Division I1]—Sheets having an area greater than 25 sq. 
ft., but not greater than 75 sq. ft. 

Division IV—Sheets having an area greater than 75 sq. ft. 


Division I 


Sizes Up To and Including 10 Sq. Ft. 

Second Silvering Quality. This glass shall not contain 
any major defects. The central area of this glass may 
contain only well scattered seeds. Ream, skim, short finish, 
and scratches which can not be removed by buffing are not 
permissible. The edges may contain coarse seeds, but none 
shall be larger than sy inch in diameter. 

Glazing Quality. The central area of this quality may 
contain numerous scattered seed, including an occasional 
coarse seed, but no heavy seed. Small bubbles may occur on 
the edge. Stones, large bubbles, skim, ream, or long or heavy 
scratches are not permissible. Faint strings in the corners 
or upper edge of the light are permissible. The polish shall 
not show any areas of short finish. 


Division II 


Sizes from 10 Sq. Ft. to 25 Sq. Ft. Inclusive. 

Second Silvering Quality. The central area of this qual- 
ity may contain more numerous fine seed than the small 
sizes and an occasional coarse seed. The edges may contain 
occasional small bubbles and fine strings. No heavy defects 
or scratches which cannot be removed by buffing are per- 
missible. The polish must be good and free from visible 
short finish. 

Glazing Quality. The central area may contain small 
bubbles and fine strings or ream which does not give visible 
distortion when looking straight through the glass, but no 
long or heavy scratches. The edges may contain bubbles 
over #”, visible scratches shorter than 10 inches, small 


areas of ream, strings, and small stones not larger than 
gz”, but these defects should not be grouped nor interfere 
with the vision. The polish over the central area should be 
good, but patches of light short finish may be present about 
the edges. 

General. None of the above grades or sizes may contain 
any heavy or long lines, streaks of reams, any bubbles 
larger than 1%”, visible poor polish, open bubbles, areas of 
skim, or stones over gy” in diameter. 


Division III 


Sizes from 25 Sq. Ft. to 75 Sq. Ft. 

Glazing Quality. Lights of this size may contain numerous 
visible and larger imperfections not allowed in the smaller 
lights. But these must not be grouped or so prominent that 
they noticeably interfere with the vision. The central area 
of the plate shall be free from these larger defects. 

The sheets may contain seed of any size but not heavy 
seed except in relatively small patches on the outer border 
of the sheet, occasional bubbles up to %” in the centre and 
up to ys” on the borders, strings, ream and skim in very 
limited areas if not causing a deformation of objects viewed 
through the plate, occasional scratches and small stones 
under yx”. 

Heavy ream, heavy cords, bubbles larger than x” in 
diameter, stones larger than ye” in diameter, large fire 
cracks, areas of unpolished glass, easily visible pool polish, 
large open bubbles, or sand holes, are not permitted. The 
large defects should be confined to the upper edge and 
upper corners of the sheet, the lower and central areas to 
be relatively free from major defects. 


Division IV 


Sizes Greater Than 75 Sq. Ft. Sheets larger than 75 sq. 
ft. may contain defects of almost any kind except that they 
must not show large areas of heavy seed or bubbles, nor 
have any defects which will cause spontaneous breakage, 
such as skim or large stones (4%” diam.) or show any areas 
of unpolished glass. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CLEAR Winpow GLAss FoR GLAZING 


Clear window glass for glazing is made in several dif- 
ferent qualities and in the varying thicknesses shown in 
Table I below. 


Single strength and double strength window glass is 
regularly supplied in two standard qualities, known as “A” 
quality and “B” quality. A limited amount of this glass, 
known as “AA” quality, which is especially free from 
defects, is sometimes selected for special purposes and may 
be specified if desired. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the total amount of “AA” glass produced by the manu- 
facturers does not exceed 3 per cent of the total amount of 
window glass produced. 

A quality of single strength glass inferior to Fourth 
Quality is also produced in very limited quantities, and is 
known as “C” quality. This is the lowest grade of glass 
that is packed and marketed in this country. 

Window glass is also produced in thickness heavier 
than double strength, and according to its thickness, it is 
classified as (1) 26 oz. glass; (2) 29 oz. glass; (3) 34 oz. 
glass; (4) 39 oz. or ys” glass. 

26 oz. and 29 oz. glass are produced only in A and B 
qualities. 

34 oz. and 39 oz. or ¥s” glass are produced in glazing 
and factory run quality. 
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STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


TaBLeE I—ToLERANCES IN THICKNESS AND AVERAGE WEIGHT 
oF CLEAR WINDow GLAssS 


Number of Av. Wt. 

Thickness Lights per in ozs. 
: aaa in inches Inch per 

Classification Min. Max Min. Max sq. ft. 
Single Strength 080 .100 10.5 12.0 18.5 
Double Strength lll = .125 8.0 9.0 24.5 
26 oz. Glass 125 = .135 7.5 $8.0 26.0 
29 oz. Glass -135 .148 6.5 7.0 29.0 
34 oz. Heavy Glass -150 .175 6.0 6.5 34.0 
39 oz. Heavy Glass 176 .205 5.0 5.5 39.0 


Sizes Obtainable. The maximum dimensions recommended 
are: 


For single strength 40 50 
For double strength 60 80 
For heavy sheet 66 90 


Tolerance in Thickness. Thickness of individual sheets 
shall not vary more than ¥%4 of the total variation allowed 
for that particular strength of glass as shown in Table I 
above, for sizes up to 50 united inches. For larger sizes 
variations in thickness may be equal to the tolerance allowed 
for that class. 

Flatness. All clear window glass shall be relatively flat. 
Slight curvature, provided it is regular, will be allowed, 
but the maximum deformation or bow shall not make an 
arc higher than 0.5 ‘per cent of the length of the sheet. 
Reverse curve or crooked glass is not allowable. 

Glazing. Window glass should ALWAYS be glazed 
with the convex side out. 

Dimensions. Glass must be cut to dimensions ordered 
with an allowable tolerance of gy” per 4%” of thickness. 

“A” Quality. The defects permitted in this quality are 
faint strings or lines, slight burn, small seeds, small blisters, 
and light scratches. 

No light shall contain all of these defects, and those 
present may not be grouped when in the central area of 
the sheet. 

Strings, lines, or burn specks shall not be of such intensity 
that they are visible when observing the sheet at an angle 
greater than 30 degrees between the line of sight and the 
glass. 

Waves shall not be visible at an angle greater than 20 
degrees with the glass. 

Blisters shall not exceed %4” in length, unless they occur 
near the edge of the sheet. 

In general, the central area of the light shall be practically 
free from defects, and the appearance of the light as a 
whole shall be such that there is no perceptible interference 
with the vision as long as one is not looking through the 
glass at an acute angle. 

“B” Quality. This quality admits of the same kind of 
defects as “A” quality, but they may be larger, heavier and 
more numerous. 

Occasional scattered blisters not more than %” long 
may occur over the central area of the sheet. Larger blis- 
ters up to 1 inch in length may occur about the bordering 
areas. 

Waves should not be of such intensity that they are 
visible when observing the sheet at an angle greater than 
45 degrees with the glass, unless on the border. 

Burn spots may be visible when looking directly through 
the glass, but they must not cause any appreciable depres- 
sion and the speckled appearance must not be so great 
as to interfere with vision when examining the glass in 
the specified position. 
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Heavy Sheet Window Glass. 


Glazing Quality. The same specifications for selecting 
provided for “A” quality single strength and double strength 
glass shall apply. 

Factory Run Quality. This quality is the run of glass 
produced by the factory. It may contain glass of very good 
quality and some glass of very ordinary quality. However, 
the glass that contains heavy cords, lines or strings over 
the entire surface, raised blisters, cap strings, stones or 
batch particles causing a rough surface, or depression, or 
having its surface covered with heavy burn, wrinkles, deep 
scratches or stone, shall not be included in this quality. 

Specifications for Rolled Figured Sheet Glass. This type 
of glass is supplied in but one quality for glazing purposes. 

It is made in a wide variety of surface finishes which 
serve to obscure the vision as well as provide a decorative 
finish and also special patterns for increasing illumination 
by diffusion or deflection. 

Figured sheet glass is made in the following thicknesses: 
1%", we", 4%” and 3%”, and can be obtained in sizes up to 
48 inches wide and 130 inches long. 


Specifications for Wire Glass. This type of glass is sup- 
plied in but one quality for glazing purposes. It is made 
polished and in a wide variety of surface finishes which 
serve to obscure the vision as well as provide a decorative 
finish and also special patterns for increasing illumination 
by diffusion or deflection. 

Wire glass can be made in the following thicknesses: 


1%, %, vs, %, % and % inch. The standard type of 
wire used has a mesh about 1% inch by % inch, and is 
not lighter than 24 B. and S. gauge except for % inch, in 
which 26 B. and S. gauge wire is used. Wire glass can be 
obtained in sizes up to 60 inches wide and 144 inches long. 

Corrugated wire glass is made in one thickness, which 
is about ys inch. Deep angle sheets are 2% inches C. to C. 
of corrugations and mesh with corrugated asbestos. Shal- 
low angle sheets are 2t4 inches C. to C. and mesh with cor- 
rugated iron. 


Specifications for Glass for Absorbing and Intercepting 
Ultra-Violet and Infra-Red Rays. This glass may be made 
as rolled figured sheet or wire glass in flat or corrugated 
sheets. It shall be of such composition that not less than 
80 per cent of the ultra-violet rays,! and not less than 50 
per cent of the infra-red rays are excluded. 


Specifications for Polished Figured or Ornamental Plate 
Glass. Ornamental plate glass is a figured sheet glass, 
the smooth surface of which has been polished. It is made 
¥% inch thick in sizes up to 50 inches wide by 100 inches 
long and in a variety of patterns. Chipped plate glass, 
single and double processed, is also sold as polished figured 
plate glass. 

Specifications for Prism Glass. This glass is made as 
rolled sheet glass with or without wire and as a pressed 
tile. It is made with one side polished, sold as prism plate 
glass or as a rough rolled prism glass, and can be furnished 
in sizes up to 42 inches by 138 inches, % inch thick, and in 
sizes between 42 and 60 inches by 138 inches, ¥ inch thick. 
The prism ribs are furnished running horizontally with the 
length of the sheet. Prism wire glass is made in sizes up 
to 42 x 138 inches, with a thickness of % inch. 

Pressed prism tile are made either 4 x 4 inches square or 
5 x 5 inches square. 


1In order to obtain this value, the ultra-violet transmission in- 
cluding reflection should not exceed the following values: at 0.405 


Tr. = 30 to 40% —at 0.365 Tr. = 12 to 15% and at 0.313 Tr. = 
0.5 to 1.0%. 











Bi YuN SZE, IN THE WESTERN HILLS, PEKING: 


An OCTAGONAL Brick PAVILION 
R. A. Herold 
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